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ORGANIZED LABOR AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CoRPS 


During the past five years practically every person in this coun- 
try has felt in some measure the disastrous consequences of the de- 
pression. For no social group, however, has the situation been so 
fraught with significant social consequences or so charged with 
pathos as for those young persons in the late teens and early twen- 
ties. In a recent address before the Citizens’ Conference on School 
Recovery in Pennsylvania, Professor Charles H. Judd described the 
present plight of American youth in the following terms. 

During the last five years there have left the schools of the United States, 
either by graduation or by the adoption of some other form of activity or idle- 
ness, about ten million young people. Some of them have gone out of the ele- 
mentary schools, some of them have graduated from the high school, some have 
left high school before graduation. Many of them have commenced careers in 
college but, for one reason or another, have dropped out, and some have been 
graduated from college and the higher institutions. 

Ten million young people! Where have they gone? Unfortunately, we are 
not able to answer that question. Even the statistics of unemployment are inade- 
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quate in this connection because these young people are not counted among the 
unemployed since they have never been employed. Ten million young people! 

In the promotion of the social reforms that are being undertaken everywhere 
these days, every other nation has tried to see to it that its young people under- 
stand the necessity of a new type of social organization. In many cases, these 
young people have been regimented—have been brought together—and have 
been given instruction in the new social code that is being adopted. What have 
we done? In the strenuous efforts of industry to keep in employment those who 
were, a few years ago, fully occupied, we have literally closed the doors of in- 
dustrial opportunity to these young people. I think it is fair to make the state- 
ment that there is no group in our population that has suffered more during the 
depression, suffered more in morale, suffered more in lack of opportunity, than 
these ten million young people; for the burden has rested upon them, the burden 
that we all have experienced and we all of us understand. 

But those of us who are engaged in any form of occupation, those of us who 
are established in life, those of us who approach the time when we shall no longer 
be serviceable to society, are already at the end of our careers. These young 
people, under normal circumstances, would be provided with opportunities that 
would carry them forward, they would secure the types of promotion that would 
make it possible for them to establish families. But opportunity has not been 
offered to these young people, and in many communities no effort has been made 
to meet this crucial situation. The situation, rather, has been pushed off and 
postponed, as though life could be postponed. 

We have been very careful indeed to see to it that we have preserved certain 
of our institutions. We have been very careful to see to it that we have kept 
going, as far as possible, the machinery of exchange, the machinery of industry; 
but we have sometimes neglected, and sadly neglected. the obligation which we 
have to the young people who came into the world as the generation that will 
very shortly be responsible for the management of our democratic institutions. 


In organizing the Civilian Conservation Corps, the federal govern- 
ment recognized in some measure society’s obligation to its unem- 
ployed youth. At the time the corps was being organized, it was ap- 
parent that one of the most significant services which could be ren- 
dered the youths brought together in the conservation camps would 
be to afford them additional educational opportunities. It was seen 
that, if such education was to be effective, certain types of instruc- 
tional materials would have to be prepared especially for conserva- 
tion-camp students. Early in the projection of the education pro- 
gram of the corps, the United States Office of Education was desig- 
nated as adviser. Happily for the progress of the program, it was 
found possible to arrange for the preparation and the publication of 
a series of instructional pamphlets under a grant from the General 
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Education Board to the American Council on Education. Percy W. 
Bidwell, of the University of Buffalo, was designated as editor of 
the series. The first pamphlet in the series, entitled You and Ma- 
chines, was designed to give youth some conception of the social 
and the economic consequences of the rapid mechanization of pro- 
duction. It was prepared by William F. Ogburn, professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Chicago. Professor Ogburn, it will be re- 
called, was director of research of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends and is a sociologist of international repute. 

Upon the appearance of Professor Ogburn’s pamphlet, Robert 
Fechner, director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, promptly 
banned it from use. At this writing it is not altogether clear why Mr. 
Fechner took this action. In reporting the matter, the Chicago 
Tribune stated that “Mr. Fechner refused to say why the booklet 
was barred, contenting himself with the announcement it was un- 
suitable. One of his assistants asserted the CCC director felt the 
work presented the problem of machines in civilization without giv- 
ing an answer, thus offering a ‘philosophy of despair.’”’ Similarly, 
the United States News comments: “It is understood that Mr. Fech- 
ner issued his order against the pamphlet largely on the ground that 
it is too pessimistic. Himself a leader in organized labor for many 
years, he is reported to have said the book might tend to make CCC 
workers believe it will be impossible for them to find jobs in private 
industry.” 

In an interview by the Chicago Tribune Professor Ogburn ex- 
pressed reluctance to discuss the matter because, he said, he did not 
know what was in Director Fechner’s mind. He did, however, make 
the following statement. 

I do not think the work was at all propagandistic. Rather it was traditional. 
As to the report that it was over-pessimistic, which may not be the correct ex- 
planation, I should retort that it is rather optimistic. 

It may be that the whole question wil! revolve around whether it is consid- 
ered wise to give the youth in the camps real information on economic and social 


questions or to feed them nothing but Pollyanna stuff; whether censorship of 
education is to be considered proper or improper. 


A great deal of consequence attaches to Mr. Fechner’s action for 
two reasons: It threatens to disrupt the whole educational program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and it constitutes a distinct chal- 
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lenge to the principle of academic freedom. As might be expected, a 
storm of remonstrance has been raised by the educators of the coun- 
try. According to the New York Times, J. W. Crabtree, secretary 
of the National Education Association, has threatened to demand a 
hearing unless Mr. Fechner rescinds his order. 

Mr. Crabtree notified Secretary Dern .... that in the hope Mr. Fechner 
would withdraw the ban on the booklet, he was “waiting a few days before ar- 
ranging to ask for a formal hearing on this violation of the principles of academic 
freedom and in defense of the Office of Education.” A few days earlier Crabtree 
had taken up the issue directly with Fechner. 

“Why did you do that? Why not rescind that order? You do not want to 
bring criticism upon your chief or upon the President of the United States. 

“As a friend, let me advise that the authorities above you will not be able to 
protect you in the stand you have taken. 

“Our association is only one of many that will ask for hearings on the ques- 
tion. Iam sure you made your decision hastily, and I trust you will recall it and 
avoid the difficulty already in sight.” 


At a meeting of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors held in Chicago early in December, criticism of Fechner’s action 
culminated in discussion of the following resolution. 

The association is informed that the director of the Civilian Conservation 
Camps shows a disposition to interfere with the freedom of teaching and to ob- 
struct the program of the educational director of the camps. 

This association respectfully requests President Roosevelt, to whom the di- 
rector of the CCC is alone responsible, to review the matter. 

Furthermore, this association requests President Roosevelt and the Congress 
to expand greatly the educational program of the camps in order that the young 
men may have the opportunity of becoming more intelligent with regard to the 
industrial and social problems which confront the civilized world. 


The resolution as quoted was referred to the council of the associa- 
tion with power to act. The council approved the first two para- 
graphs, thus putting the association on record as condemning the 
interference with freedom of teaching in the Civilian Conservation 
Camps. 

It was to be expected that the educational forces of this country 
would vigorously protest Fechner’s action. It remains to be seen 
what attitude organized labor will take. Most certainly the issue is 
one which organized labor cannot ignore. At the time of his appoint- 
ment as director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Mr. Fechner 
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was a vice-president of the International Association of Machinists— 
and is still such an officer, although on leave. No doubt his appoint- 
ment as director of the corps was to some extent conditioned by the 
fact that he stands high in the councils of labor. Moreover, it is to 
be remembered that for more than a hundred years organized labor 
in this country has fought valiantly for extended educational oppor- 
tunities for American youth. No group in American life has rendered 
a more consistent or a more telling service in the cause of public edu- 
cation. More than that, labor has defended the principle of academic 
freedom. Only a few days before Fechner’s action was taken, Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, pub- 
lished the following vigorous defense of freedom of teaching. Mr. 
Green’s statement is quoted from the November—December, 1934, is- 
sue of the American Teacher. 


The American Federation of Labor views with alarm the dismissal of quali- 
fied teachers from their posts, because they do not meet with the approval of 
certain groups of the particular community. Our concern in this matter is two- 
fold. This practice is bound to destroy the efficiency and the true social purpose 
of the American public school, and, in the second place, it denies to the teachers, 
workers who are doing a good job, the right to continue on that job. 

We in the labor movement regard the public schools of this country as our pe- 
culiar trust. We played a major réle in establishing free public schools and we 
have, since that time, fought their battle. A school system’s [worth] to the com- 
munity is determined to a large extent by the high professional qualifications of 
its teachers. These qualifications are of wide scope and influence. While rich 
academic training supplemented by courses in pedagogy are essential to sound 
professional training, we hold that the professional status of each teacher is not 
determined by these factors alone. Quite as much, we insist that the teacher’s 
professional worth is determined by his ability to make his classroom a source 
of inspiration and training for citizenship; unafraid and unhampered because of 
any political or economical pressure upon him. 

Teachers whose positions are threatened by a particular social, religious, or 
political group or faction at the moment in power cannot, in the true sense, be 
good teachers in a democracy. A school system in which teachers are appointed 
and are retained for any reason other than professional fitness is a school system 
which is destroying itself as an organ in a democratic society. 

As citizens devoted to the preservation of our democratic institutions and to 
our democratic form of government, we in the American Federation of Labor 
shall fight for the maintenance of our schools, as the chief agency through which 
to preserve our democratic government and our democratic institutions. 

Thus vigilantly must we safeguard our schools to make sure that they will 
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not become the mouthpiece or the open organ of any cult. To this end we must 
protect true academic freedom. 

Adequate state-wide teacher-tenure laws are absolutely essential to insure a 
teacher’s right to teach the truth; to train citizens, unafraid, for their responsi- 
bilities in our democratic nation. The American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated state and central bodies are fighting vigorously for the adoption of the 
teacher-tenure laws through which to protect the professional integrity of the 
school and teacher. 


Labor’s record and its statement of principle would lead one to 
expect from it a vigorous protest of Fechner’s action even though he 
were in no way connected with the labor movement. Under the cir- 
cumstances, a protest from responsible labor leaders is all the more 
to be expected. If we were to be permitted to lapse into a more popu- 
lar vein, we should be tempted to say that Mr. Fechner has put or- 
ganized labor “on the spot.” What action will be taken by respon- 
sible labor leaders remains to be seen. 


PROPAGANDA IN THE SCHOOLS FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
oF PusBLic UTILITIES 


During the past few years a great deal of interest has attached to 
charges that the schools and colleges of this country were being used 
as agencies for establishing favorable attitudes toward private owner- 
ship of public utilities. The Federal Trade Commission has con- 
ducted a detailed investigation of the matter and has submitted its 
report to Congress. At this writing we have been unable to secure a 
copy of the report but quote the following statement concerning it 
from a recent issue of the New York Times. 

Charging that its investigation had established direct expenditures of 
$1,312,264.77 by utilities interests for “educational propaganda”’ over a period of 
years, the Federal Trade Commission today transmitted to the Senate a report 
on the efforts of the utilities to ‘‘mold the thoughts and beliefs of the present and 
future generations” through the schools and colleges. 

The report, the third instalment of the commission’s findings in a six-year in- 
quiry, dealt at length with “the good-will campaign” in the educational field 
and followed previous charges that the utilities had sought to influence the 
press. 

The $1,312,264.77 “educational” outlay, the report charged, was distributed 
by national and state associations and their subordinate groups. 

“The campaign for molding the thought of the youth of the nation into har- 
mony with the program of the privately owned utilities,” the report said, “was 
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not the work of any overzealous utility executive or representative or individual, 
but appeared to be the culmination of a definitely thought-out and prosecuted 
plan for nation-wide activity from coast to coast and was regularly considered 
at the national conventions of the National Electric Light Association and the 
American Gas Association.” 

The commission traced the movement back to a meeting of the public-policy 
committees of the N.E.L.A. on March 31, 1921, at which, it stated, Samuel In- 
sull spoke emphatically of the great need of a campaign of education in the col- 
leges and other institutions of learning. 

At a meeting of the same committee on December 5, 1922, the report said, 
H. T. Sands, chairman of the public relations national section of the N.E.L.A., 
announced the appointment of a new committee on relationship with educational 
institutions, headed by John C. Parker of the Brooklyn Edison Company, “to 
bring about a closer understanding and better methods of education with refer- 
ence to public utilities in the higher institutions of learning.” 

This committee, composed of three utility men and four professors, the re- 
port added, planned an educational campaign in connection with schools and 
colleges, and “its formation was apparently the outcome of the suggestions of 
Samuel Insull quoted above. Martin J. Insull, his brother, was chairman of the 
public-policy committee at that time.” 

The record of the investigation, the commission said, disclosed that the 
‘framers of the good-will campaigns for the utilities industries clearly understood 
the importance of this factor (educators and their students) in shaping opinion 
and carefully and comprehensively planned to make the most of it.” 

The utility program covered everything from the “kindergarten to the uni- 
versity,’ the report said. 

The personnel of the committee by 1928, the commission said, included 
“representatives from Oklahoma State University, Columbia University, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Michigan University, Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities, University of Illinois, Northwestern University, 
Stanford University, Harvard University, Cornell University, Colorado State 
Agricultural College, New York University, University of Chicago, Iowa State 
College, Ohio State University, and the University of Wisconsin.” 

‘Not only was the utility co-operation with educational institutions carefully 
planned,” the report said, “but many of the biggest men in the industry were 
actively interested, including John F. Gilchrist, Samuel Insull, and Martin J. 
Insull, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago; M. S. Sloan, Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company, Brooklyn, New York; Henry L. Doherty, Cities Service Com- 
pany; H. C. Abell, Electric Bond and Share Company; Owen D. ‘Foun, General 
Electric Company, and others.” 

The report added that “the utility industry was well aware that its plan for 
co-operation with educational institutions bordered on, if it did not include the 
actual dissemination of, propaganda in the schools.” 
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Included in known expenditures listed in an appendix to the report was 
$500,000 set aside by the N.E.L.A. in 1924 to finance a National Movement for 
Better Home Lighting essay contest in the schools; $454,365.35 in payments to 
educational institutions; $84,754.01 for fellowships and scholarships; $93,541.84 
to members of teaching faculties for services; $114,960.80 for expenses, travel, 
hotels, etc.; $93,105.70 for pamphlets; $10,281 for books; and $53,797.91 listed 
as ‘payments for educational purposes.” 

“The record of the investigation, testimony and exhibits,’ the commission 
said in an accompanying statement, “indicates that expenditures were made in 
excess of those incorporated in this compilation. Since the information regarding 
such additional expenditures is incomplete and indefinite in amount, only such 
figures are used herein as are definitely set forth in the record.” 

Under the heading ‘‘Selling the Idea to Professors” the report quoted a speak- 
er as stating to the public-relations section of the N.E.L.A. convention in 1924: 

“T have gone over this list of nine wonderful departments, and I would like to 
mention first especially the department that is dealing with education of the 
young. That is fine. However, I would like to add to that, gentlemen, that the 
ordinary teacher in the school and in the college belongs to one of three starveling 
professions.” 

The commission said that apparently a definite plan was inaugurated and 
carried out whereby college professors, ‘‘one of the so-called starveling profes- 
sions, might be enabled to earn money from the utilities, directly or indirectly, 
through employment and engagements by utility associations or companies.” 

The American Gas Association, the commission said, ‘“‘engaged in activities 
with the educational institutions of the country similar to, and in co-operation 
with, those of the N.E.L.A. and through identical channels.” 

Among institutions with which it said contact was kept through members of 
the faculty, the commission named Columbia University, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Johns Hopkins University, Colorado School 
of Mines, Franklin Union, Boston; Pennsylvania State College, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and the University of Pennsylvania. 

“The co-operation not only of faculties of higher institutions, but also of 
superintendents and teachers of high schools, junior high schools, and graded 
schools, was sought and obtained by the utilities in carrying out their program of 
educating youth,” the report said. “These latter schools were visited by the di- 
rectors of the information committees, and the good will of teachers and school 
officials considered ‘tremendously important’ was sought.” 


SELECTED REFERENCES IN EDUCATION, 1934 
The January issues of the Elementary School Journal and the 
School Review begin publication of the third annual cycle of selected 
and annotated references covering practically the whole field of edu- 
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cation which is being published co-operatively by the two journals. 
The first cycle was rounded out in the issues of these two journals for 
December, 1933, and was subsequently issued in monograph form 
under the title Selected References in Education, 1933. The reception 
and sale of the monograph has justified continuance of the publica- 
tion of these lists in that form, and the second cycle, rounded out in 
the issues of December, 1934, is being assembled and published in 
identical format as Selected References in Education, 1934 (Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph Number 42). 

Regular readers of the Elementary School Journal and the School 
Review will not need to be reminded that the usefulness of the lists is 
assured by their having been winnowed from the vast annual body 
of educational literature by almost forty recognized specialists in a 
dozen different higher institutions and is enhanced by annotations 
indicating the scope and the significance of all items included. 

The monographs may be ordered from the Department of Educa- 
tion, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The price of Selected 
References in Education, 1934, is go cents, the same as that of Se- 
lected References in Education, 1933. Both monographs may be pur- 
chased for $1.50 when ordered together. 


ScHOOL DISTRICTS AND OTHER UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


It has long been patent that simplification of the structure of gov- 
ernment in this country is absolutely necessary if there are to be 
economy and efficiency in the administration of the public service. 
The rapid dispersion of population during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, together with the prevailing spirit of localism, 
resulted in the establishment of many thousands of units of local ad- 
ministration, such as counties, townships, and school districts. Until 
recently, however, students of the problems of local administration 
have been handicapped by the lack of reliable information with re- 
spect to the number and the distribution, state by state, of the vari- 
ous types of local administrative units. All persons interested in the 
improvement of local government are, therefore, under obligation to 
Professor William Anderson, of the University of Minnesota, for the 
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painstaking care with which he has worked out a classified enumera- 
tion of the various units of government in the United States and for 
his stimulating suggestions for a better scheme of governmental or- 
ganization. The results of Professor Anderson’s investigation have 
been published in a pamphlet bearing the title The Units of Govern- 
ment in the United States: An Enumeration and Analysis. 

Professor Anderson had worked out a tentative enumeration be- 
fore the United States Bureau of the Census in 1934 published its 
summary of the units of government in the United States. After the 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF UNITS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1930-33 














Anderson’s Census Anderson’s 
Original Bureau Revised 
Number Number Number 
DMP MRIOR SSceRiecwiues coh eheaees I I I 
BONN co ia encase sb ace ans 48 48 48 
Counties (in 46 states) and parishes 
COPE 3 eee 3,051 3,062 3,053 
Incorporated places (cities, villages, 
etc., and the District of Columbia) 16,475 16,661 16,366 
Towns and townships (in 23 states). . 21,309 19,769 20,262 
See To! aoe 127,230 128,661 127,108 
NORRIE AMINO 5s a bods oe Gin 5516's whim ta 9,183 26,430 8,580 
| a gee Pee rey tre” 177,207 194,632 175,418 














publication of the census data Professor Anderson made some revi- 
sion of his figures. A summary statement of the three sets of figures 
with respect to the numbers of units of government is given in Table I, 
which is quoted from the pamphlet. The data in Table II, compiled 
from the pamphlet, give the number of school districts in the various 
states. 

Anderson makes the following comment with respect to the geo- 
graphical distribution of local units. 

The New England States have the smallest numbers of units in proportion to 
population, the South Atlantic States the next smallest, and the Middle Atlantic 
States the next. All down the Atlantic coast the number of units is small when 


compared with other regions. The South Central region has more than twice as 
many units as the South Atlantic, in proportion to population, the East North 
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Central has still more, and the West North Central has most of all. In this 
“high-pressure” area with a little over a tenth of the nation’s population are 
nearly one-third of all units of local government in the United States. If our 
figures are reliable, this region has one local unit for every 228 inhabitants. How- 














TABLE II 
NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY STATES 
Number of Number of 
State School State School 
Districts Districts 
PARRIAE Sos S ye sees 112 DN Gt LA ae ar ee 312 
PUN es sce estes eee 457 New Hampshire.......... 244 
PARR 559 sxc succes nie 1507s 3,193 INCWAIOTBO 0 5 5is06-6.40:0-0:0004 546 
NCPEIIOTENB ss S crdes lb 6 5-0 3,677 INCW DOCKICO S506. cscs 04 
CONGO) os sais se ics 2,033 INOW MORE soi dos 0 8s 60a 9,504 
Conmemont...3 «ccsnise pais 42 North Carolina.......... 1,383 
DAW MEO ois. sean en 213 North Dakota......3..5.... 2,187 
District of Commbia....... << |scc ce. ccvces RO ees os aos Sisco ees 2,005 
Si) Re ieee ieee 882 a ree 4,869 
MOOD isis: 5. cieserare sae ts cise lo eivtong pennies Oe 5 he ie. ci drab alesse 2,129 
C1: Co SIRS ior eerste 1,363 Pennsylvania... .......... 2,585 
UN ae eer eee 12,186 RAMs, oes oe oalaelveeoae ses 
BARTERI Sh ers ga Wi tnis ofa ch 194 South Carolina......6¢ 00 1,795 
BT ooe io tein isis 6 e io esa 4,879 SOUCN DAKOIS..< <6 0.65000 3,440 
a ee Ue wisree'a-ewie 8,772 FEMMES 5.0% 8c5 ac nia Pere wo exert a 
Lc 6 305 FUMES i bis0owis tebiere a 7,571 
MATION: 5 eas wlowes ain aistelove 66 EU RMEDE Ths silays tie sre stea atare 40 
OCS ee re seer oO Se arene 272 
APPAR ces \o.ore'c ind = uk Coded are eleat es IROL so 6.0. dara c-n. 0 6:5 ee fers akon Soto's 
ERBRMORUBEUOR S555 5. do aisisefninraie ec Alaid afereS Washington.............. 1,739 
BS Pe re 7,069 West VatgiNiG Ty. «.«:0:.:0 0:6:0:0;« 410 
1 7,755 i 7,790 
WSSIGEIIDE ei... etc so ss 5,530 WHVOMNE. f5055% 0080 00% 407 
GEA bho es cata cic 9,211 
EAI oon sce dh s0 0 2,437 FE a sNete yn psiiciis 127,108 
DUBE ABR I 566.606 6 0:50 sie.00 00-0 7,224 

















*The school districts actually operating in Delaware today seem to be only fifteen—the state and 
fourteen others. 


i= this table was compiled, the number of school units in West Virginia has been greatly reduced 
by the introduction of the county-unit system. 


ever, Illinois in the East North Central area has the largest number for any 
state, 17,336, or more than the twenty-five states with the smallest numbers of 
units. 

Assuming the number of organized townships and school districts to be as 
they have been reported to us, there is one unit of local government to every 139 
inhabitants in South Dakota, one to 163 in Nebraska, one to 167 in North Da- 
kota, and one to 170 in Kansas. These states are at the peak in proportionate 
numbers. From this region as a center the numbers decrease to the west, south, 
and east. The Mountain States have next to the highest proportionate numbers, 
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while the Pacific Coast States stand between the South Central and the Middle 
Atlantic States in proportionate numbers. 


The present situation with respect to school districts is described 
as follows: 

The autonomous school district, organized separately from the ordinary sys- 
tem of local administration, is essentially an American device. England had 
some such units at one time, and there are examples in Canada and elsewhere, 
but it is primarily in the United States that the district system is now to be 
found. Nowhere else is it so extensive or so deeply intrenched. 

Frequently the term “district system” is used to refer to an arrangement in 
which areas for school administration are distinct from and usually smaller than 
the counties, towns, and other local units, and have received from the state a 
separate corporate status and political organization. In a broader sense of the 
term, however, any arrangement would be included in which the school board or 
other authority is distinct from the other local authorities and is autonomous 
in the handling of school affairs. The area over which such a board presides may 
or may not be identical with the county, city, village, or town. 

A practical division can be made between the county, the town, and the dis- 
trict system. In eleven states the county is the principal area of school adminis- 
tration, in ten the town or township is the main area used, and in twenty-seven 
there is in the main a division into other districts. In few if any cases does one 
type of system exist in all parts of the state. 

As in the case of other units, a distinction must be made between the areas 
in and for which there is organized administration of schools, and the school ad- 
ministrative units which can be correctly counted as separate units of govern- 
ment. The number of the latter is smaller. For example, in Massachusetts the 
towns are both school and civil units under one government, that of the town 
meeting. Each town is a distinct avea for school administration and must be 
so counted, but it is incorrect to count each town twice as if it were two units of 
government. 

School administration is provided in and for 129,541 distinct local areas in the 
United States. Of this number 127,108 may perhaps be counted as distinct units 
of local government. In the other areas, 2,433 in number, school administration 
is provided by some joint government serving for both school and civil or munic- 
ipal purposes. Of these joint authorities, 381 are counties, 220 are cities, and 
1,832 are towns or townships. 

Of the entire 129,541 areas of school administration, 119,843 are in twenty- 
seven states having mainly the district system, 6,221 are in ten states having 
mainly the town or township system, and 3,477 are in eleven states having pri- 
marily the county system. The differences hardly need'to be emphasized. Twen- 
ty-seven states, using the district system, with 60 per cent of the nation’s popula- 
tion have 92 per cent of the school administrative areas; ten states using the 
town system of units have over 21 per cent of the population but less than 5 per 
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cent of the school areas; and eleven county-unit states with over 18 per cent of 
the population have less than 3 per cent of the school areas. 

Figures on the areas and populations of school units are difficult to obtain, 
particularly for the district-system states. We know, however, that there are 
tremendous variations in population. The New York City school unit provides 
public education for a population of nearly seven million, that of Chicago for a 
population of nearly four million. On the other hand, there are thousands of 
school districts, with separate boards and corporate authority, that provide 
schools for not more than a dozen children each during the year. The average 
population of school districts in Nebraska is 191; in South Dakota, 201. Some 
of these petty districts cover but a few square miles of area and include only a 
few families. Their capacity to provide educational services, never large, has in 
many instances been reduced in recent years to practically nothing. Increased 
state aid, consolidation, and other centralizing tendencies have become almost 
inevitable in many places. 

The geographical distribution of school districts follows a fairly regular pat- 
tern. The county-unit states stretch from Virginia to Florida and into the south 
central region as far as Tennessee and Kentucky. New Mexico and Utah also 
have the county unit. The town-unit system exists in the New England States, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Indiana. (West Virginia has re- 
cently adopted the county system, but our data refer to the previous arrange- 
ment in which the magisterial districts [equivalent to townships] and certain 
cities maintained the schools.) From New York west one finds mainly the dis- 
trict system, and the correspondingly large numbers of units. Illinois leads the 
list with 12,186 districts, New York follows with 9,504, and seven other states 
have over 7,000 districts each. Utah, a county-unit state, and Rhode Island, a 
town-unit state, are at or close to the bottom with forty and thirty-nine school 
areas, respectively. 


Professor Anderson urges strongly the establishment of larger 
rural educational units. 


Everyone who studies the matter realizes that the little country school dis- 
trict, supporting a one-room school, is administratively inadequate to the task 
of modern schooling. Thousands of such districts in our northern states have 
fewer than ten pupils each enrolled in school. The expense of teaching is high, 
no matter how poorly the teacher is paid, and the quality of work done is usually 
poor because of lack of competition among pupils, lack of equipment, lack of 
proper grading of the children, and lack of a properly trained teacher. Much 
the same sort of criticism can justly be directed against hundreds of little coun- 
try high schools or “high-school departments” in which from one to four teach- 
ers struggle against odds to give proper instruction to a handful of students over 
the whole range of the high-school curriculum. Despite these defects, the proc- 
ess of change to larger units is a slow and painful one. 
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Competent educational authorities now believe that each state should be so 
districted that in each district complete schooling can be provided from kinder- 
garten through the senior high school. If we stop here, without adding a junior 
college to the school set-up, the district should be large enough to support one 
adequate high school. How large a school is that? Dr. Kolb of Wisconsin has 
made separate calculations on the basis of 100 and 250 high-school pupils and 
has concluded that the larger unit is preferable to the smaller one for economic 
as well as other reasons. .... 

Under either of these plans [the consolidated district or the county unit] one 
of the greatest savings comes from the discontinuance of a number of one-room 
schools with small enrolments and the regrouping of the children in the better 
one- and two-room graded schools. The expense of transportation, where the 
work is properly planned, is found to be only a fraction of the saving in teachers’ 
salaries and building maintenance. Furthermore, the pupils get better teachers, 
and the teachers can be better supervised by a trained and responsible superin- 
tendent. 


The pamphlet is concluded with recommendations with respect 
to the most desirable number of local governmental units. Among 
other things, it is recommended that there be no separate school dis- 
tricts but that education be administered by county, town, and city 
authorities. 


If the conclusions tentatively reached in the preceding discussion be now ap- 
plied, what would be the local governmental units in the United States? About 
how many would there be? 

First, there would be no separate school districts in the country whatsoever. 
Under state control and supervision the several counties, cities, larger towns, 
and larger villages would administer the local schools within their limits. Ad- 
visory, and even administrative, school boards might exist in many places, but 
not separate corporate school districts. 

It is recognized that this is an advanced proposal, but it follows from the prin- 
ciple of having only one local government in each area. The existing separation 
between school government and other local government, however much it may 
have been justified in the past, now stands in the way of an adequate local gov- 
ernmental organization. To separate the function of education from other func- 
tions of government, to give school authorities and teachers a feeling of irre- 
sponsibility for the rest of the government, to permit school budgets to be made, 
school taxes to be levied, and school bonds to be issued, without reference to 
other governmental needs, is in the long run unwholesome for the educational 
system itself and for the political institutions of the country. Education will al- 
ways be one of the important functions of government, but it will not fare the 
worse and probably will greatly benefit from being more closely articulated with, 
all the other activities of state and local government. 
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A GUIDE FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania has issued 
a bulletin (Number 75) entitled Elementary School Libraries. Teach- 
ers in the kindergarten and the first eight grades will find in this 
bulletin a great deal of valuable information with respect to the 
efiective organization of libraries and with respect to the selection of 
library books. The first part of the bulletin is devoted to a discussion 
of standards for organization; the second part consists in an exten- 
sive school-library list. In the first part of this list books are classi- 
fied by topics, such as reference books and books on vocations, gov- 
ernment, citizenship, conduct and safety, story-telling, science, na- 
ture-study, history, and geography. In the latter part of the list 
books are classified on the basis of the school grade for which they 
are best suited. 


AN APPEAL OF A MOoTION-PICTURE DIRECTOR FOR MORE 
EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF ENGLISH 


Some time ago Cecil B. De Mille, of Paramount Productions, In- 
corporated, addressed a communication to President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago, calling attention to the fact that the 
product of American schools is seriously deficient in ability to use 
the English language and urging that effort be made to correct this 
deficiency. Certainly Mr. De Mille is correct in his contention that 
instruction in the schools ought to be more effective in improving the 
quality of both spoken and written English in this country. His letter 
is herewith reproduced with the hope that it may serve to stimulate 
teachers to give additional attention to the cultivation of correct 
habits of English usage among their pupils. 

It is partly with selfish interests that I am appealing to you, as one of the 
leading educators in our country, to help in stressing the importance of teaching 
correct and pure American to the children in our public schools. 

As a producer and director of motion pictures, I have found great difficulty in 
procuring actors and actresses in Hollywood who can speak the American lan- 
guage correctly. Those who do are at a premium, while the bulk of the available 
players are found to speak in one long string of vowels, letting the consonants 
fall where they may. 
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These latter actors represent the result of the general American system of 
education, and my problem with them is also the problem of every other director 
in the motion-picture industry. If actors, whose livelihood depends on clear 
diction and perfect speech, are lax in this respect, it can be judged just how the 
speech of the rest of the population suffers. 

Due to its vast influence, the public learns to speak the language of the screen. 
If our actors are not taught to speak correctly, how then can we expect the public 
to discriminate between good and bad American? And when I speak of pure 
American, I do not mean the affected, pseudo-Oxford accent which is just as bad 
as a slovenly diction. 

Is there not some way in which our language can be made and kept pure at 
its source—where the actor and the man on the street first learn it—in the pub- 


lic schools? 
I believe that it is your public duty to turn some effort to this end, as I believe 
it is mine to call your attention to it. 


Wuo’s WHo IN Tuis Issue 


JosepH C. Dewey, head of the Department of Education at 
Lindenwood College. Wi1xL1Am C. REAvIS, professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. CLARENCE R. STONE, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education in the public schools of San Jose, California. 
CAROLYN HOEFER, in charge of research in health education for the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. MAartHa CruMPTON Harpy, 
staff psychologist of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
NeELson B. HENRy, associate professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Because of its importance as an agency of social control and direc- 
tion, the school is necessarily extremely sensitive to the forces that 
play on it from without. These outside forces, more than any others, 
determine the major tenets of the school’s philosophy, the essential 
content of its curriculum, and the form of its structural organiza- 
tion. It was inevitable, therefore, that during the past quarter of a 
century the American educational system should have been pro- 
foundly influenced by the social changes which have occurred in 
American life. In the years immediately ahead social policy with 
respect to education will be determined in no small measure by the 
type of social pattern which is developed. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out in a general way some of the more significant 
recent social changes and to indicate something of their educational 
implications. 

POPULATION GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION 

Attention will be directed first to the educational implications of 
population growth and distribution. The declining birth-rate and 
the declining death-rate are operating to reduce materially the per- 
centage of children in our population. The fact is, we are developing 
a social pattern in which youth plays an increasingly less conspicuous 
role. An examination of Tables I, IT, and IIT will disclose the extent 
to which this statement is true. From the first census to the last 
there has been a consistent decline in the percentage of children in 
the population, and that decline was especially sharp in the decade 
from 1920 to 1930. In 1840, for every 1,000 white children under 
sixteen years of age, there were 989 white adults (an adult being 
defined as a person twenty years of age or older). In 1900, for every 
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1,000 children there were 1,583 adults, and by 1930 the number of 
adults for each 1,000 children had increased to 2,013. If the ratio of 
children to adults had been the same in 1930 as it was in 1850, 
society in this country would not have been supporting and caring 
for 33,000,000 children, as was the case in 1930, but would have been 


TABLE I 


RATIO OF WHITE ADULTS OF SELF-SUPPORTING AGE 
TO WHITE CHILDREN, 1790-1930* 











Number of White 
Number of White | Number of White | Persons 20 Years 
— Persons 20 Years| Children under and Over per 
and Over (In 16 Years of Age | 1,000 White Chil- 
Thousands) (In Thousands) dren under 16 
Years of Age 
re 1,214 1,553 782 
a ee a 1,832 2,156 850 
2 eee eye 2,485 2,933 847 
ROO) oss case atone 3305 3,844 883 
REND: £ cossine seiko ayes de 4,626 4,970 931 
1 eer ere e™ 6,440 6,511 989 
a ee eee 9,422 8,428 1,118 
WEDS cin os visi nik 13,311 II, 330 i, 275 
RED is cfs: w six state sane 17,070 13,719 1,244 
RED cho cer eek wich 22,928 16,920 1,355 
eer rey 30,264 20,154 1,502 
RO cen bsheie sake oo 37,748 23,846 1,583 
ON Jee oe ene wee 48,047 27,224 1,765 
PORO s..c5seyssexee 56,676 31,472 1,801 
TN es ee pe” 67,323 33,449 2,013 














* The data for 1790 to 1900 are from A Century of Population Growth, 1790-1900, 
p. 103. Washington: United States Bureau of the Census, 1909. 


The data for 1910 are from the Thirteenth Census of the United States Taken in the 
Year roro, ‘‘Population,” I, 310-12. 
The data for 1920 are from the Fourteenth Census of the United States Taken in the 
Year 1920, “Population,” II, 162-64. 
The data for 1930 are from the Fifteenth Census of the United Siates: 1930, “Popula- 
tion,” IT, 578, 593. 
required to care for approximately 60,000,000 children. Thus, the 
burden of child care was nearly twice as great in 1850 as it was in 
1930. In 1850, 52.5 per cent of the total population of this country 
was under twenty years of age; in 1930 this age group comprised 
only 38.8 per cent of the population, a decrease in the percentages 
of 13.7. Moreover, careful estimates of future population trends in- 
dicate a still further decline in the percentage of young dependents. 


The estimates by decades for the next half-century are as follows: 
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1940, 34.6 per cent; 1950, 31.3 per cent; 1960, 29.4 per cent; 1970, 
27.6 per cent; 1980, 26.7 per cent. 

This decline in the percentage of children and young persons in 
the population is of great educational significance. It means that 
the period of childhood and dependency is being extended, that so- 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION BY AGE, 1820-1930* 
AND ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION, 1940-80 














AcE Group 
YEAR 

~~ 5-19 20-29 30-44 45-64 yong 
T8201 36.05.85: 18.5 39.4 30.0 12.2 
ho ee 17.4 37.2 18.2 15.7 9.0 2.5 
DOGO 65,055 5s TE.2 S74 18.5 16.6 9.9 2.6 
sol ar 15.4 35.8 18.2 17.4 10.4 2.7 
TOO. ois ceva 14.3 35-4 2727 br 4 II.9 3.0 
TBBO oo: a.3 00s 13.8 34-3 18.3 17.6 12.6 a4 
TPDO 6 053.055 12.2 24.6 18.3 18.6 E35 3-9 
oe 12.1 32.3 18.3 19.5 £3.97 4.1 
Tc ee 11.6 30.4 18.8 20.3 14.6 453 
| a II.0 29.8 17.4 21.0 16.1 4.7 
TOZOs .sss 53's 9.3 29.5 16.9 at. £75 5-4 
Future (calcu- 

lated): 

TOUO 46: s'6'5:4:0:8 8.2 26.4 17.2 21.2 20.4 6.6 
to re 7 IE 23.6 16.7 22.5 21.4 8.1 
DOGOS 6.56500 7:0 22.4 13.2 22.9 22.8 9.8 
MIG GO 5-os's aici 6.6 21.0 14.8 22.5 25.3 10.7 
EQBO 565 55.655 6.4 20.3 14.2 at..3 25.8 22.2 























* From Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States, Table 31, 
p. 109. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 


¢ Free white persons only. 
t Medium estimates as calculated by the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems. 


ciety, having relatively fewer children to support and educate, is 
able to take a new attitude toward childhood and to afford its youth 
extended and enriched educational opportunities. It means, more- 
over, that the burden of productive labor is being shifted from the 
shoulders of youth to the shoulders of adults. Never before in human 
history has youth participated so little in the productive work of the 
world. It is perfectly obvious that this decline in child population 
has affected and will continue to affect school enrolment. Already 
it has resulted in a slight decline in enrolment at the lower-grade 
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levels, but it seems to have had the opposite effect on enrolment at 
the high-school and the college levels. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
there can be little doubt that the remarkable expansion of education 
at the secondary and the college levels is in no small measure due to 
the decline of the child population. The explanation of this paradox, 
if it be a paradox, lies in the fact that a decrease in the percentage of 
children in the population results in an increase in the percentage 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION REPRESENTED 
BY AGE GROUPS OF 19 AND UNDER AND 
OF 20-44, 1840-1930* 














Ace Groups 
YEAR 

19 and Under 20-44 
<)) SSR eee eee errs 54.6 33-9 
PO ate ein owns wales See 52.5 35.5 
SIE OEE ES ES St.2 35.6 
ee eee ee eee pe 49.7 35-4 
“CL OSCE es eee ae epee « 48.1 35-9 
ol AE era yrs: 46.1 36.9 
GND 5 fs 5 so wisi wag, 3h eco blots 44.4 37.6 
MOID oaks hase ho sase sone 42.0 39.1 
ROS inci seats sson cies 40.8 38.4 
BEND ovis tikce is pos erste we oars eee 38.8 38.4 











* Computed from data in Table 31 in Warren S. Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States, p. 109. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 


It is estimated by the Suis Sonndation for Research in Population 
Problems that in 1980 only 26.7 per cent of the population will be under 
twenty years of age. 


t Free white persons only. 


of children attending school. It would seem, then, that those who 
would limit high-school and college enrolment will have to discover 
some means of reversing present trends in the growth of population. 

The unequal distribution of the child population throughout the 
country is another aspect of population growth which vitally affects 
educational policy. If the age group of twenty to forty-four may be 
said to be the most productive age group, it will be seen from an 
examination of Table IV that the educational burden of this most 
productive group is much greater in certain sections of the country 
than in others. For example, in 1930 the percentages of the total 
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population in this age group for the various sections of the country 
were as follows: South, 36.4, North Center, 38.6, Northeast, 39.6, 
and West, 39.8. With respect to the unequal distribution of the 
burden of child care among the various sections of the country, 
Thompson and Whelpton comment as follows: 


In the West for each 100 persons in the most productive ages (twenty to 
forty-four), there were 87 persons under twenty. In the Northeast the ratio was 
100:91; in the North Center, 100:96; and in the South, 100:122. Clearly such 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION REPRESENTED 
BY AGE GROUPS OF 19 AND UNDER AND OF 20-44, 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS, 1910-30* 














YEAR 
GEOGRAPHICAL REGION AND 
AcE Group 
1910 1920 1930 

Northeast: 

TQ ANG UNGET. 66 66s. 5.0 es 37.8 37-6 36.1 

Aiea re cosas oo ave ais) state 41.6 39.9 39.6 
North Center: 

TOMNAUNEET. «6. o6.05 5 650 40.4 38.7 37.0 

co a aa Aer 39.2 39.0 38.6 
South: 

TOMMOMUAGET . oss. oss 01s 48.8 47.0 44.6 

PAA es wyars isanery emacs eae 35.6 35.8 36.4 
West: 

TO.ANG UNG... 6 ooo sees 35-7 36.1 34.5 

Co” Re ener ane eres 44.5 41.1 39.8 














* Computed from data in Table 33 in Warren S. Thompson and 

P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States, pp. 120-21. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
differences in the proportion of young dependents create problems of child 
care and education that are different in the several geographic regions. The 
productive workers in the South carry a burden of about two-fifths more young 
dependents than the workers in the West and about one-third more than those 
in the Northeast and North Center. 


The unequal distribution of young dependents as between certain 
sections is paralleled by a similar unequal distribution as between 
country and city, as is indicated by Table V. The percentage of the 
total population in the most productive age group is relatively low in 


t Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States, 
p. 124. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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the country and high in the cities. Obviously, the burden of educat- 
ing their youth falls much more heavily on country than on city 
people, and the burden is growing relatively heavier. In this con- 
nection the following quotation from Thompson and Whelpton is 
especially pertinent. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION REPRESENTED 
BY AGE GROUPS OF 19 AND UNDER AND OF 
20-44, BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY, 1910-30* 











Population of Community 
and Age Group apr? sai “oe 
500,000 and over: 
TO MN WUE... oss sss 37.3 a5 .2 32.7 
| ES ee 45.0 44.7 45.0 
TOO , 000-500 , 000: 
79 ANG UNdET.......555. 34.6 34.0 33.2 
on!) SS errs 46.1 44.7 43-1 
25 ,OOO—I00,, 000: 
mo and ander... 655... 36.3 35.6 KT eg 
an) ea ea 44.6 42.9 41.6 
2, 500-25 , 000: 
TO BOG MNGET. ........4. 37-9 38.1 36.9 
oe | ee re ere 41.6 39.5 38.9 
Rural: 
19 and under............ 46.6 45-9 44.1 
Re Sais ous hon v's sinew sows as 34-7 33-8 33-3 
Rural farm: 
GEIR. 5. ws osse <5 tes sass 48.9 47-3 
Co ee oe: eee 31.9 31.0 
Rural non-farm: 
Rp TNE i is vs o's oss wd boos sears 41.4 40.1 
| eae ee Cree eee ae eae 36.7 36.3 














* Computed from data in Table 34 in Warren S. Thompson and 
P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States, p. 129. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 


It is not an idle question then to ask whether these age differences between 
rural and urban communities are not of some importance in determining the 
quality of the educational facilities and of the standards of welfare that pre- 
vail in different sizes of places. Assuming for the moment that a high-school 
education or its equivalent is desirable for all children and that on the average 
this will require school attendance through the eighteenth year, too persons in 
the most productive ages (twenty to forty-four) would have to provide facilities 
for 80 per cent more children in the country than in the cities of over 500,000." 


* [bid., pp. 134-35. 
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The unequal distribution of the child population as between 
country and city and as between geographical sections would seem to 
make necessary increased state and federal support of the national 
education program. After all, child welfare, especially the education 
of youth, is not essentially a local or community responsibility. It 
would be a most mistaken policy to permit those communities of the 
nation which have to bear a relatively light burden of child support 
to escape responsibility for the education of youth in those com- 
munities where the burden of child care is disproportionately heavy. 
In this connection it should be pointed out that urban communities 
draw a large percentage of their more mature population from rural 
areas. Indeed, if it were not for the fecundity of rural people, our 
cities would not even be able to maintain their population levels. 
The following quotation gives some idea of the extent to which the 
city draws on the country as a source of its population supply. 

In 1930 the number of children under five years of age in cities of 100,000 
population and over, considered in relation to women fifteen to forty-five years 
of age, lacked fully 20 per cent of being sufficient to maintain a stationary popu- 
lation. In the smaller cities down to 2,500 population the deficit averaged 7 
per cent, while in the rural non-farm (mostly village) population there was a sur- 
plus of nearly 30 per cent, and in the farm population a surplus of 50 per cent.! 


Another phase of the distribution of population which will have 
to be taken into consideration in the formulation of future educa- 
tional policies is the declining population characteristic of a great 
many local areas in the United States. For some time there has been 
going forward in this country a steady abandonment of marginal 
farm lands. During the decade 1920-30, 41 per cent of the counties 
with boundaries which remained unchanged suffered declines in 
population. That this reduction in population over such extended 
areas represents a new tendency in population distribution is evi- 
denced by the fact that during the decade 1890-1900 only 13 per 
cent of the counties showed decreases in population.” The fact is that 

t F, G. Tryon and Margaret H. Schoenfeld, “Utilization of Natural Wealth,” Recent 
Social Trends in the United States, I, 92-93. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1933. 


2R. D. McKenzie, “The Rise of Metropolitan Communities,” Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, I, 446. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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the deflation of agriculture in marginal and submarginal land areas 
marks a new phase in the agricultural history of the United States. 
Until comparatively recently agriculture in this country was marked 
by a more or less constant tendency toward expansion. Indeed, 
appreciation of land values was one of the major sources of finance 
for the support of rural institutions and programs. “For thirty 
years following 1890, whether prices were low or high, the growing 
demand for the land plus the improvements the farmer made netted 
him an average annual appreciation, in terms of rising land values, 
of 8 per cent on his 1890 investment.’* But such is no longer the 
case. Today farmers who are trying to win a living from marginal 
and submarginal lands find themselves fighting an increasingly 
hopeless battle. Moreover, improved machinery and the applica- 
tion of scientific methods in the more level land areas tend constant- 
ly to increase the areas of marginal farm lands. As population in 
these areas becomes less dense, the problem of maintaining adequate 
schools and other necessary social services becomes more acute. 
Necessarily, in these areas new policies with respect to local units of 
school administration and methods of school support will have to be 
adopted. 

The increasing mobility of population in this country gives rise 
to a number of significant educational problems. From the earliest 
days of settlement we have been a restless, moving people. Few 
migrations in history have been comparable with the settlement of 
our west. But it is not this western movement with which we are 
here concerned. Attention is directed rather to the more recent drift 
of population from state to state and from country to city. Data 
contained in Table VI indicate something of the extent of this drift. 
By 1870 migration from state to state had begun to decrease, no 
doubt because of the passing of the frontier, but by 1910 the move- 
ment of population from the country to the city had begun to accel- 
erate mobility. It is a most significant fact that mobility of popula- 
tion, measured by the percentage of population born in states other 
than state of residence, was approximately as great in 1930 as it was 
in 1850. In other words, the city today has as much pulling power 


t J. H. Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner, “Rural Life,” Recent Social Trends in the 
United States, I, 501. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
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as had cheap land and the frontier in 1850. These data merely in- 
dicate the extent of migration from state to state. No doubt the 
degree of mobility from community to community within states 
is even greater. 

The educational consequences of this mobility of population are 
obvious. It makes education more definitely a state or even a 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE POPULATION BORN IN STATE 
OTHER THAN STATE OF RESIDENCE, 1850-1930* 











Year Per Cent | Year Per Cent 
ROOT cial oss dean 24.0 [BOC Bee irene 20.6 
FOOT or 6 oh ae 24.7 NEGRO Re rocco sovsie 21.6 
DFO oa) se osahanieie ls 23.2 | BRO sisicrcicsiaie nisi sa 22.1 
11 ee ee ee 22.1 Ae PENRO Cake. seo pads aro: tsyoc 23.4 
BOO geass teases 20.8 














* Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, ‘‘Population,”’ Vol. II, Table 1, p. 139. 
t White and free colored persons only. 


national concern. No community and no state which is concerned 
with its own safety and welfare can be indifferent to the type of 
educational opportunities afforded youth in any other community 
or state. This fact means that in the future education will, in all 
probability, draw its support in increasing measure from state and 
national sources. Moreover, a mobile population requires a type of 
curriculum which will prepare youth, not merely for life in the local 
community, but for living in other sections of the country. It lays 
on the school, too, increased responsibility for the intelligent guid- 
ance of pupils. 


[To be concluded] 











THE ACQUISITION OF FACTS AS A MEASURE 
OF READING COMPREHENSION 





JOSEPH C. DEWEY 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri 





In the past it has often been asserted that persons who are able to 
get the facts from their reading are also able to understand what 
they read. In other words, if pupils are given tests to determine the 
facts secured from reading, their understanding of what they have 
read is equally well tested. 

The writer studied this problem as a part of a larger investigation 
which was carried on at the University of Iowa. The problem was: 
What is the relation between ability to secure facts and the ability 
to do inferential thinking regarding historical material read? 

This investigation made use of four reading selections from current 
textbooks in American history. Tests were prepared to determine 
(1) whether pupils were able to secure facts from the reading ma- 
terial and (2) whether they were able to do inferential thinking con- 
cerning the material read. As used here, “inferential thinking in 
reading” means the ability to evaluate, to read between the lines, 
and to understand the significance of what is read. Test Forms A 
and C of a special test were given to approximately sixty children 
in a small middle western town, and Forms B and D of the same 
test were administered to eighty pupils in a middle western city 
with a population of sixty thousand. Test Forms A, B, C, and D 
tested four reading selections designated as Selections A, B, C, and 
D, respectively. 

After the tests had been scored, the responses on the items testing 
the acquisition of facts were separated from the items testing in- 
ferential thinking. The correlations between the results on these 
two types of responses were as follows: for Selection A, .382+.075; 
for Selection B, .435+.061; for Selection C, .650+.051; and for 
Selection D, .652+.045. These results indicate that, if factual 
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reading tests should be given to these children in the belief that the 
test results indicate also the ability of the children to think about 
and to understand what they had read, a rather serious error in 
measurement would be made. Although the number of cases used 
in this study was rather small (approximately 140), the results are in 
close agreement with those of Tyler,’ who found a small relation be- 
tween ability to secure facts in biological reading and ability to do 
inferential thinking about the same material. 

The problem was studied in another way. After the tests had been 
scored, the percentages of correct responses on the factual test items 


TABLE I 


MEAN PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT RESPONSES MADE 
ON INFORMAL READING TESTS IN HISTORY TO 
ITEMS TESTING ACQUISITION OF FACTS AND ITEMS 
TESTING INFERENTIAL THINKING 








Tests of Tests of 
Test Form Acquisition Inferential 
of Facts Thinking 
Feats ihe et See ins Sect cmten 94.77 53-69 
isc eee aes sare 68.48 32.61 
Rs ho ter ghia ve weasel 65.77 23.12 
| a ener OPnrte oe? 55-74 39-33 











and on the inferential test items were computed. After the percent- 
age on each type of test item had been computed for each pupil, 
the mean percentage of correct responses was computed for the 
group. These percentages are shown in Table I. It will be noted 
that there is considerable variation in the mean percentages of 
correct responses on the various tests. This result was to be expected 
because the reading selections varied in difficulty. Selection A was 
an easy reading selection on Colonial lighting; Selection B was a 
discussion of the invention of the reaper; Selection C was an explana- 
tion of the Dred Scott Decision; and Selection D discussed the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. Selections A and B were relatively simple, 
while Selections C and D were much more difficult. 


* Ralph W. Tyler, “Measuring the Ability To Infer,”’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
IX (November 19, 1930), 475-80. 
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The important point is the fact that, when we measure children’s 
ability to secure facts from material read in history, we are not 
measuring the ability to do accurate inferential thinking regarding 
the material read. We cannot assume, in the light of the data here 
presented, that the rank of pupils in one sort of reading would be the 
same or even relatively the same as in the other sort of reading. The 
reason for the differences between the ability to secure facts and the 
ability to do inferential thinking may be either that the pupils 
secure the facts and then do not know how to use them or that the 
pupils’ apparent grasp of the facts is only verbalism, that they really 
do not understand what they glibly express in words in the written 
tests. 

These results point strongly toward the need for giving pupils 
more careful training in doing inferential thinking as they read. 
Apparently, pupils cannot be trained to read with understanding 
merely by being trained to search for facts as they read. Another 
vital conclusion brought out here is that we can no longer assume 
that, by making factual tests of reading, we have at the same time 
measured true understanding of what is read. 





























FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS IN 1933-34 
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AGENCIES SUPPLYING FEDERAL AID 

Public education in Illinois has been influenced during the past 
year both directly and indirectly by the legislative acts of the 
Seventy-third Congress and by the executive orders of the President 
of the United States in connection with emergency-relief matters. It 
cannot be said, however, that either the legislative or the executive 
branch of the federal government has made demands on public 
education or sought to deprive the state of its control over the public 
schools. In response to urgent demands from school officials through 
their state and national organizations, emergency legislation was 
broadened to include education, together with business and industry, 
in the relief and recovery measures. As a matter of fact, some of the 
new laws have had to be interpreted rather freely to permit the 
schools to share in the federal beneficences provided. A large ma- 
jority of the school people in Illinois and in the other states wanted 
federal aid for education. What they received may not have been 
what they desired; and now that the federal government has come 
into the educational picture, they may or may not like the terms 
under which the aid is provided. 

The purpose of this article is to report what has been done by the 
federal government during 1933-34 to aid the public schools in 
Illinois and to evaluate the effect of the assistance given. The prepa- 
ration of the article necessitated an analysis of the activities of nine 
agencies of the relief and recovery program of the federal govern- 
ment, namely, the NRA (National Recovery Administration), AAA 
(Agricultural Adjustment Administration), ECW (Emergency 
Conservation Work, designated CCC or Civilian Conservation 
Corps by the War Department), CWA (Civil Works Administra- 
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tion), NPB (National Planning Board), PWA (Public Works Ad- 
ministration), FERA (Federal Emergency Relief Administration), 
and NEC (National Emergency Council). 

The agencies which have most directly affected public education 
in Illinois are the FERA, the PWA, and the CWA. The FERA has 
made possible the employment of unemployed needy teachers by 
city or county superintendents, and the PWA and the CWA have 
provided work for local people on school-maintenance projects 
through the assumption by the federal government of part of the 
expense. Data on the operation of the federally sponsored projects 
were secured from two sources: the files of the State Director of 
Federal Emergency Relief and a check list mailed to the members 
of the Illinois City Superintendents’ Association. The more im- 
portant findings of the study will be considered, and an appraisal of 
the services rendered to the schools of the state will be made on the 
basis of the expressed judgments of 132 city superintendents who 
returned the check list. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE FERA 

The primary purposes of the Emergency Education Program 
under the FERA were (1) to put to work as promptly as possible 
unemployed teachers or persons capable of teaching or leading dis- 
cussion groups and directing adult education and (2) to furnish use- 
ful mental employment and diversion to a maximum number of 
adults and children, especially those who were victims of enforced 
leisure through unemployment. 

The scope of the education program was virtually unlimited in so 
far as preschool and adult groups were concerned. ‘The program was 
understood to include, not only the teaching of reading and writing 
to illiterates and of English to foreigners, vocational training and re- 
habilitation, college-level courses for high-school graduates, and 
nursery schools for children of preschool age, but also the instruc- 
tion of groups in informal activities on social, economic, literary, 
and political questions. Library reading courses, critical training in 
literary production, amateur dramatics, music, art, and various 
sorts of recreational and leisure-time activities were also provided 
for unemployed adults and others who could profit from the oppor- 
tunities offered. 
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The educational activities of the FERA were rapidly expanded 
into a six-point program which served as the basis of the numerous 
projects carried on throughout Illinois. The phases of the six-point 
program will be considered in turn. 

1. As early as August, 1933, it became apparent that a major point 
of the emergency program would be one of keeping rural schools 
open in small and financially weak districts. The administration of 
the program limited its assistance to rural districts (defined as having 
fewer than 2,500 inhabitants) which had made sincere efforts to 
raise adequate funds for the support of their schools. Districts seek- 
ing aid under the emergency program were asked to submit for the 
examination of the director data on tax levies, past records in collect- 
ing taxes, and present possibilities of tax collection. Applications 
were rejected unless the evidence revealed sincere efforts by the 
districts to maintain the schools. 

In February, 1934, additional funds were allocated to education 
by the FERA, and the scope of the aid was somewhat liberalized. 
Funds were then authorized for the payment of teachers’ salaries in 
districts with not more than five thousand inhabitants which had 
made sincere efforts to maintain their elementary and secondary 
schools. These funds could be used only for the payment of salaries 
for the current school term, not for overdue salaries nor for the re- 
demption of warrants, script, and other forms of debt. 

The data show that 39,366 pupils in Illinois were served through 
schools supported in part by federal funds. In 49 of the 102 counties 
of the state 1,363 teachers received federal compensation for one or 
more months of work. The amount expended on these rural dis- 
tricts totaled $225,804.85. The fact that the expenditure was ap- 
proximately one-third of the amount requested and approved by the 
state superintendent of public instruction would indicate either that 
some 75,000 or 80,000 pupils in Illinois suffered curtailed schooling 
during 1933-34 or that some 2,500 teachers taught without pay 
because federal aid could not be granted. 

If the state is arbitrarily divided into three sections—north sec- 
tion, the area north of a line drawn east and west through Ottawa; 
central section, that area lying between the north section and a line 
drawn east and west through Mattoon; and south section, the terri- 
tory south of Mattoon—a comparison of needs by sections can be 
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made. Except for Cook County, which received $60,808, the north 
and the central sections received approximately $21,000 each, al- 
though in the north section 3,310 pupils and 118 teachers were aided 
as compared with 5,009 pupils and 185 teachers in the central sec- 
tion. The aid given to the south section totaled $122,817, and the 
service thereby provided reached 23,709 pupils and 842 teachers. 

Only seven of the 132 city superintendents returning the check 
list stated that their schools were kept open through grants received 
from the FERA under the rural-district allotment. In these schools 
131 teachers received from federal funds a total of $17,685 in salaries. 
Seven superintendents reported that federal aid would be required 
in 1934-35 if their schools were to be kept open for the minimum 
term. 

2. The second point in the education program of the FERA vitally 
concerned the city school systems. Under this phase of the pro- 
gram funds were allotted for the teaching of reading and writing of 
English to adult illiterates in accordance with plans to be set up by 
the state department of public instruction. Projects developed under 
this authorization provided employment for sixty-six unemployed 
teachers in Cook County and forty teachers in the remainder of the 
state. The total amount of money expended on these projects could 
not be ascertained, although a fair estimate could be made from the 
payroll for May, which amounted to $7,050. 

Thirty-five classes for illiterates were reported to have been organ- 
ized in the city schools which made check-list returns. These schools 
provided employment for twenty-five unemployed teachers, who 
received $9,367 in salaries from the federal government for their 
services. The larger cities of the state, as might be expected, re- 
vealed greater need for federal aid in providing educational oppor- 
tunities for persons classified as illiterates. 

3. Early in the autumn of 1933 the administration of the FERA 
recognized the need of providing vocational training for unemployed 
adults in need of vocational training or adjustment to make them 
employable. Accordingly, this type of training was specified as a 
third point in the education program. It was not the intention of the 
administration to open these opportunities to all types of persons 
but rather to those under-privileged, unemployed adults who could 
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not pay tuition for such training. The projects undertaken under 
this authorization can be somewhat arbitrarily grouped into (z) 
commercial, (2) industrial arts, (3) vocational arts, and (4) mis- 
cellaneous activities. Classes organized under these four classifica- 
tions represented sixty-seven different types of activities. Twenty- 
eight different activities were offered under the commercial group. 
In typing alone ninety-five classes were organized. Fifty-four classes 
were conducted in shorthand, twenty-one in accounting, eleven in 
advertising, eleven in business mathematics, five in office practice, 
etc. Under the other three classifications dressmaking provided 
twenty-three classes; commercial art, nine; mechanical drawing, 
seven; electricity, six; and so on. In brief, seventy teachers were 
employed in the city school systems returning the check list, thirty- 
nine of whom were employed to teach commercial courses; eighteen, 
industrial-arts courses; and thirteen, vocational arts and miscella- 
neous courses. It was reported that the sum of $15,796 was paid to 
the teachers of these courses. However, this amount does not repre- 
sent the total of federal funds expended for the purpose because 
some of the superintendents reporting such classes failed to answer 
the question calling for the amount paid for this instruction. 

Complaints from private business colleges were inevitable, es- 
pecially since the doors to vocational training were opened without 
much restriction on the persons enrolled. The check-list returns in- 
dicate that protests were not numerous or vigorous except in one 
locality. Nine of the 132 superintendents reported some objection 
to the courses, and five of these indicated that the objections were 
carried to state or national officials, or both. 

4. A fourth point in the education program was rural rehabilita- 
tion. This phase of the program provided relief work for workers in 
agriculture and home economics under the direction of local voca- 
tional instructors. The instruction planned was for the benefit of 
families with urban backgrounds who were transferred to organized 
rural communities, instruction for farm families being rehabilitated 
on farms which they previously occupied, and still different instruc- 
tion for families transferred from submarginal land to more favor- 
able locations where new systems of farming must be followed. 
The check-list returns show that virtually nothing has been done 
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in the city school systems in Illinois under the fourth point of the 
education program. Sixteen superintendents reported that some- 
thing was being done by the local farm advisers to aid farmers in 
adjusting themselves to the product-control program of the AAA, 
eight reported that their teachers in vocational agriculture had com- 
bined such services with their regular school work, and two that the 
teacher of agriculture, in co-operation with the farm adviser, was 
providing the adjustment instruction needed by the farmers of the 
locality. 

5. A new field of educational endeavor previously attempted 
only on a small scale in Illinois was opened up through the federal 
aid made available in connection with the fifth point of the Emer- 
gency Education Program. Under this authorization educational 
projects covering a great number of studies and virtually every field 
of knowledge were approved for adults. Federal participation in the 
education of adults was thus opened up along three lines: (1) aid to 
college students, (2) general adult education, and (3) workers’ 
education. 

The FERA on February 2, 1934, authorized the use of funds to 
aid college students by means of part-time work payments. Under 
this authorization 3,911 students were granted aid in the institu- 
tions of higher education in Illinois to the extent of $141,714. The 
quota of students for 1934-35 in each institution was increased from 
10 to 12 per cent of the enrolment of full-time students. The amount 
of the aid is $15 a month for each student, and awards are based on 
need and character plus ability to do college work. 

In the field of general adult education a great variety of courses 
were offered under the FERA program. Twenty-six city school 
systems were reported by their superintendents as offering instruc- 
tion to 3,711 adults in classes providing work for 144 teachers on the 
relief basis. The aggregate pay for this group of professional people 
was $45,917. 

Provisions for workers’ education represented an entirely new 
venture in adult education. The instruction was planned for persons 
with little previous schooling and was intended to appeal to com- 
munities having groups of such citizens unemployed. During the 
summer of 1934 thirty-five teachers were given training for workers’ 
classes to be provided in the larger communities of Illinois. The 
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check-list returns reveal that virtually nothing was done during 
1933-34 along the line of workers’ education. 

6. The sixth point of the Emergency Education Program per- 
tained to nursery schools. These schools were first authorized in 
October, 1933, to provide employment for unemployed teachers at 
$60 a month, to serve the emergency needs of preschool children, 
and to relieve parents of their anxiety due to inadequate home pro- 
visions for their young children. Admission was open to children 
between two years of age and the legal school-entrance age. 

Thirty-eight city superintendents reported the organization of 109 
nursery schools for the school year 1933-34 with an enrolment of 
3,728 children. This type of federal entry into public education 
proved very popular in Illinois despite the fact that the conditions 
of establishment were more rigidly prescribed than were those of 
any other type of educational activity. 

One of the perplexing issues of the six-point chmsitten program 
of the FERA has been that of obtaining adequate supervision over 
the work done in the classes taught by teachers paid from federal 
funds. The initial plan provided no funds for supervision. The 
principle was definitely established that the control of the work 
would be vested in the city superintendent in cities and in the county 
superintendent in rural communities. Because of obvious difficulties 
in so decentralized a plan of supervision, which placed the responsi- 
bility for supervision on each unit of organization, a special allot- 
ment for supervision was provided for the current school year, and 
the supervisory personnel was placed under the direction of the 
state superintendent of public instruction. This action appears to be 
fully justified by the check-list returns, which show that in only 
about half of the cities was active supervision given to the education 
projects established under the FERA. 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN BY THE PWA AND THE CWA 


Two other types of assistance by the federal government have 
presented problems in administration to the city superintendents in 
Illinois. The first of these arises from the construction projects 
undertaken through the PWA, and the second is the repair and 
renovation work carried on under the CWA. 

Under the PWA program outright grants were authorized to 
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boards of education not to exceed 30 per cent of the cost of labor and 
materials employed on school-building projects considered socially 
necessary and economically sound. The financing was made pos- 
sible through 4 per cent bonds sold to the federal government, pro- 
vided that the amortization plans were approved by the PWA. 
The bonds issued to the federal government could be used to finance 
the entire cost of the construction or to defray the cost less the feder- 
al grant. If the first plan were elected, the 30 per cent grant could be 
used to meet the debt service for the early years of the life of the 
issue. If the second plan were selected, then the cost of the retire- 
ment would have to be met from the income of the board. 

Up to August 27, 1934, loans and grants totaling $4,674,361 had 
been approved for school construction in Illinois. These grants 
ranged from $2,650 for a sprinkler system in the Elgin High School 
to $1,326,000 for the completion of unfinished school buildings in 
Chicago. The check-list returns show that $1,752,644 in federal aid 
had been utilized for school construction in the 132 cities whose 
superintendents co-operated in this study. Eight superintendents 
reported that much needed construction work was being done under 
the PWA which could not have been accomplished without the 
federal aid. Ten superintendents stated that the PWA provided a 
convenient plan of financing school construction considered neces- 
sary at present or in the near future. Three said that the building 
in their school systems could have been carried on without the aid 
of the PWA. One declared that the construction undertaken was 
not absolutely necessary and that it could have been done without 
federal aid. The data secured from the check lists show that four- 
fifths of the school systems represented in the inquiry were not un- 
dertaking new construction and consequently had not attempted to 
secure federal aid. 

Early in the autumn of 1933 the attention of school men was 
directed to the possibility of securing certain types of temporary 
constructions and repairs on school plants through relief workers 
under the CWA. The records of the CWA in Illinois show that 1,218 
school projects were authorized, 407 of which were unfinished when 
the CWA was withdrawn from activity. Analysis of the accounts of 
the CWA in Illinois shows that $654,544 was expended for wages 
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and salaries on school projects, $55,976 for materials and equip- 
ment supplied by the CWA, and $132,974 for materials and equip- 
ment supplied by the local boards of education. The check-list find- 
ings for the 132 cities show that 228 projects were undertaken under 
CWA aid at a total cost of $565,743. Twenty-eight superintendents 
reported incomplete projects, but twenty of these projects were be- 
ing completed under Illinois work-relief activities. 

Forty of the superintendents reporting stated that most, but not 
all, of the CWA projects were necessary and were undertaken for the 
benefit of the school system as well as for the purpose of providing 
relief work. Thirty-nine superintendents reported that the projects 
provided necessary repairs which could not have been made without 
the federal aid. Sixteen superintendents thought that the projects 
undertaken in their school systems were largely unnecessary and 
were not urgently needed and that the primary purpose in under- 
taking them was to provide work. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The other forms of federal participation do not directly affect the 
schools or their administration and hence will not be considered in 
this article. The discussion is concluded with three generalizations 
which appear to be warranted by the findings. 

1. The administrative experience of the school superintendents 
has been greatly enriched through the new problems which have 
been presented to them by the efforts of the federal government to 
promote recovery and to improve the conditions of social life. Some 
of the innovations which have been introduced into the schools 
might not have come by the process of evolution for many years. 
Local school systems now have federally supported nursery schools, 
general adult-education projects, vocational rehabilitation and ad- 
justment work, and classes for illiterates. The issue which confronts 
the local superintendent, as the educational leader in his community, 
is whether these activities shall be properly integrated with the local 
school program or allowed to grow sporadically in semi-educational 
isolation. 

2. The federal government has shown its disinclination to usurp 
or to infringe on the local control of schools. If, through diffidence 
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or the abdication of responsibilities, the city school superintendents 
of Illinois compel the federal government to provide supervision and 
direction of the federally sponsored projects which the local superin- 
tendents should have provided, the censure for the complications 
which may arise must be borne by the local superintendents. The 
situation as it now exists calls for co-operation and tactful leader- 
ship in every urban community in the state. The check-list returns 
indicate clearly that too many superintendents have yielded to other 
leadership in taking advantage of the opportunities provided through 
the federal projects. 

3. Acareful analysis of the check-list data on the general effect of 
federal participation in local education through the various activities 
of the agencies set up under the federal-relief measures warrants the 
final conclusion that some city superintendents in Illinois have a 
defensive mental set toward educational change. The projects under- 
taken through federal aid in the local communities should be vital- 
ized through the guiding leadership of the local superintendents. 
For a superintendent to permit traditional practices to prevail, when 
new practices are required in meeting the federally sponsored proj- 
ects in school communities, reveals a weakness in professional 
leadership which cannot be condoned. The time is opportune for a 
shift to the offensive in public-school administration, and federal 
participation affords both the occasion and the challenge. 





THE SECOND-GRADE READING VOCABULARY 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
Public Schools, San Jose, California 
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In order to obtain a vocabulary to form the basis for a series of 
workbooks in phonics," the writer made a study of the new words ap- 
pearing in first, second, and third readers. This article is a report of 
the study of the words listed as new words in the second readers of 
the following sixteen series. \ 


Emma Miller Bolenius, The Bolenius Readers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. 

Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Children’s Own Readers. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929. 

Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1931. 

Franklin T. Baker, Ashley H. Thorndike, and Mildred Batchelder, Everyday 
Classics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. 
Skinner, Fact and Story Readers. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 

Isobel Davidson and Charles J. Anderson, The Lincoln Readers. Chicago: 
Laurel Book Co., 1926. 

Catherine T. Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Newson Readers. New York: 
Newson & Co., 1927. 

Sidney G. Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres, The New Winston Readers. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1929. 

Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, The 
Pathway to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. 

Cora M. Martin, Real Life Readers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. 

Guy Thomas Buswell and William Henry Wheeler, The Silent Reading Hour. 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1923. 

Ida Coe and Alice Christie Dillon, Story Hour Readers. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1923. 


t Clarence R. Stone, Eye and Ear Fun, Books I, II, and III. St. Louis, Missouri: 
Webster Publishing Co., 1933. 
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Mathilde C. Gecks, Charles E. Skinner, and John William Withers, Story 
and Study Readers. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1928. 

Clarence R. Stone and Anne Lotter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, The 
Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1932. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, The Work-Play Books. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 


It is rather surprising to find that approximately thirty-two hun- 
dred different words appear in the total list. Although the vocabu- 
lary for Grade I has been fairly well standardized as a result of the 
use of the list of “The Commonest Words in the Spoken Vocabulary 
of Children Up to and Including Six Years of Age,” given in the 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education,’ and of the Gates primary word list,? there appears to be 
a lack of standardization of the reading vocabulary for Grade II. 

Another observation which may be made from the results of the 
study is that a child, in order to be independent in the reading of 
second readers, must have a surprisingly large stock of sight words 
or must have skill in recognizing new words of one, two, and three 
syllables, or must have considerable maturity in both abilities. 

The words appearing in three or more of the sixteen second readers 
analyzed are shown in Table I. Certain variants of base word forms 
in the list were not counted as separate word forms; these include 
simple s and es plurals and possessives of nouns; verb variants end- 
ing in s, img, or ed; adjectives formed by adding y or en; compara- 
tives and superlatives formed by adding er or est; and adverbs 
formed by adding /y. The omission of the words appearing as new 
words in only one or two second readers eliminates the words usu- 
ally occurring as new words in the first-grade or third-grade books 
and the words which are not important in children’s reading. 


t Report of the National Committee on Reading, pp. 186-98. Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1925. 


2 Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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It is, of course, recognized that the criterion used in determining a 
standard list of new words for second-grade reading is not entirely 
adequate, but it is probably the best basis that can be used without 
elaborate and expensive research. Until such research has been done, 
this list of 1,276 words will be of great service. 

The list is of value for use in addition to standard first-grade lists 
when writing reading material supplementary to second readers and 
when designing workbook, seat-work, and practice exercises to 
supplement second readers. The list also has value as a standard by 
which to judge the vocabulary of second readers which are under 
consideration for basal or supplementary use. 
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SOME INFLUENCES OF A HEALTH-EDUCATION 
PROGRAM DURING THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL YEARS! 


CAROLYN HOEFER anp MARTHA CRUMPTON HARDY 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, Illinois 


The program with which this report is concerned was developed 
in the public schools of Joliet, Illinois, in co-operation with the 
school authorities. It was initiated in Grades I and II as a demon- 
stration to parents and to the school board of the value of health 
instruction in the classroom. Health propaganda was the main 
purpose of the first two years of the work. During this time some 
records were kept of the child’s health habits and of his changes in 
height and weight, but no definite steps were taken to obtain ac- 
curate measurements of health improvement. This preliminary 
period was followed by an experimental investigation in which a 
representative group of third-grade pupils who participated in a 
carefully planned three-year course of health instruction was com- 
pared with a similar group of pupils who had only the regular course 
in physiology and hygiene provided by the school curriculum. 

The special contribution made by this investigation to health 
education was its emphasis on extensive contacts with a staff of 
child specialists, among whom were a pediatrician, a psychologist, 
and health educators from the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund. Conferences with teachers and with parents were as much a 
part of the general program as the teaching of health topics in the 
classroom or interviews with individual pupils. Further features of 
the plan were the co-ordination of the existing health facilities of the 
regular school system and the organization of a well-defined course 
in health instruction for the elementary-school grades. 

The immediate outcomes of the program were measured by means 

t This article is a brief summary of some of the major findings from an extensive 


investigation on child health and development. A complete report of the results is to 
be published shortly under the auspices of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
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of a yearly inspection of the child by a pediatrician, a series of an- 
thropometric measurements of eighteen physical traits, dietary 
histories covering the period of health instruction, and records 
provided by parents as to the amount of dental and medical service 
received from the family dentist and physician. 

The influences of health education on other aspects of general 
development were studied through changes shown by measurements 
of physical and mental growth, by tests of physical achievement, by 
educational tests, by teachers’ marks on school accomplishment, by 
behavior schedules, and by inventories and questionnaires dealing 
with recreational interests and social adjustments. 

At the initiation of the investigation the average child, of the 409 
pupils followed, was eight years and eight months of age and was in 
the low section of Grade III. At the completion of the study 62 per 
cent of the pupils were in, or had been promoted to, Grade VII. The 
youngest child, a girl, was ten years and four months old, and the 
oldest, a boy, was fifteen years and nine months of age when the final 
observations were made. Not more than 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren had passed their thirteenth birthdays at the time of the final 
examination. 

The results, on the whole, indicated an improvement in the phys- 
ical condition of the pupils who participated in any part of the pro- 
gram, those having the most extensive health contacts showing the 


‘greatest improvement. There was some evidence that the improved 


physical condition coupled with health-training activities served as 
a stimulant both to physical growth and to mental efficiency during 
the period of this study. A general summary of some of the most 
pertinent findings will be briefly presented. 


INFLUENCE OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION IN HEALTH 


Improvement in physical condition After each yearly examina- 
tion the physician summarized his findings in the form of a general 
description of the child’s health status. When comparisons were 
made of children of the same age, with the same physical condition 
at the beginning of the program, and from similar types of homes, 
those who had participated in the health projects conducted in the 
classrooms were said to be healthier at the close of the program than 
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those who did not receive the instruction. The change between the 
first examination and the last was large in the case of the instructed 
pupils, and it is certain that a real improvement was indicated. 
There is, however, little assurance that the pupils in the control 
group were in any better condition at the final examination than 
they were at the initiation of the program, although their health 
ratings tended, on the whole, to be higher. 

Improvement was indicated, not only by a better all-round 
condition, but also by the detailed findings on which the physician 
based his summary judgment. An improved physical condition was 
not, then, merely a matter of small cumulative differences which in 
themselves were unreliable but included significant differences in 
specific conditions. When children who had the same number of 
remediable defects (conditions classified by the physician as inter- 
fering with “performance of duty’”’) were compared, those who re- 
ceived the instruction showed much greater improvement than those 
who had had no contacts with the teaching projects. It can be stated 
with a high degree of confidence that the instructed pupils had fewer 
defects at the conclusion of the health-teaching than the control 
pupils. 

The direct influence of the teaching is strikingly suggested by the 
correction of defects of posture. Instruction in the classroom placed 
special emphasis on this aspect of health. Some attempt was also 
made to interest the entire student body, in the schools where health- 
teaching was carried on, in this subject. The comparisons indicated 
that the instructed pupils differed most from the control group in 
this particular type of defect. At the final examination the superior- 
ity of the pupils who had received instruction in health was clearly 
shown, the group differences being completely reliable. Posture 
is a physical condition in which the effects of health-teaching should 
usually be little complicated by outside factors. While poor posture 
is by no means an isolated condition, training can encourage im- 
mediate signs of improvement, a situation which is not found in the 
case of many aspects of healthiness. The taking of accutate measure- 
ments of body posture is far from a simple matter, and in this in- 
vestigation it was not attempted. However, the standards used 
were the same throughout the period for all cases. Posture was rated 
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by the physician as a part of his regular examination when the child 
was stripped. All the ratings on which the results cited were based 
were made by the same physician. On the whole, the two groups 
were similar in age and in nationalities represented. It is, therefore, 
peculiarly significant to the general problem of this investigation 
that, in spite of an unrefined measuring device, wide differences be- 
tween the instructed group and the control group with respect to 
changes in posture were established. An inference from these find- 
ings is that results from health-teaching will be most apparent when 
the projects emphasize conditions which lend themselves most 
directly to individual instruction and interest. 

The condition of the teeth was another specific condition which 
revealed significant improvement with health-teaching. For, al- 
though the number of carious teeth tended to increase with age 
regardless of the amount of dental service received, the instructed 
pupils had fewer cavities at the final examination than the unin- 
structed pupils, the difference being completely reliable. The rec- 
ords likewise showed that more children among the group receiving 
instruction had had their teeth filled during the course of the health 
program than was the case among the control group. Again the 
difference between the groups was found to be a true difference. It 
is, consequently, not surprising to find that visits to the dentist 
were much more common among the instructed group than among 
the others. The indication is that the introduction of health-teach- 
ing was followed by an increase in the frequency of visits to the 
dentist and a reduction in the number of carious teeth. 

When health status was considered from the standpoint of muscu- 
lar strength and vigor, improvement was again found to be associated 
with instruction in health. Test results on grip, muscle contraction 
of the upper arm, and vital capacity, all pointed to more marked 
improvement of the pupils in the health-education classes as com- 
pared with the control pupils of like ages and initial status. Both the 
boys and the girls receiving the instruction were significantly su- 
perior to the control pupils at the final examination. 

From these findings, whether taken singly or collectively, it 
seems safe to conclude that the children who participated in the 
health projects developed in this investigation were in better health 
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at the conclusion of the instruction than they were before. They 
also showed greater improvement than control pupils of the same 
ages and general condition at the initiation of the teaching. 

Improvement in health practices.—Information concerning health 
practices was collected yearly from the child and his parents by 
several different methods. First, in connection with the health- 
teaching in the classroom each child kept a habit schedule. Second, 
at the time of the yearly physical examination the physician ques- 
tioned the child and his parent with regard to dietary, sleeping, and 
exercise habits. Third, while waiting for his final examination, the 
child and his parent together, under the supervision of a member of 
the staff of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, filled out a 
questionnaire on health habits. The significance of inventories of 
this order is, of course, doubtful because of inaccuracies of state- 
ment. However, there is no reason to assume that, of two similar 
groups, one group was any less truthful than the other. Hence, for 
comparative purposes these data have value. 

With respect to dietary habits the instructed pupils, when con- 
trasted with a control group equated for age, initial health status, 
and home conditions, showed the greater improvement during the 
progress of the health-teaching. Pupils given instruction made 
improvement in all dietary practices, with the exception of the 
drinking of coffee and tea, while the control pupils improved in 
some practices, showed no change in some, and tended to revert to 
old habits in others. The most marked difference between the two 
groups was observed in the consumption of leafy vegetables. As in- 
adequate as the measuring devices were, the results suggest that 
changes in the child’s diet followed instruction in food values. It 
must be recognized, however, that the child is seldom responsible 
for the selection of his diet. Before classroom instruction can modify 
certain types of home practices in some cases, the mother must be 
convinced of the need for a change. No doubt there were instances 
where the children were successful in carrying information into the 
home and in revising the family’s food habits, but the available 
records concerned only one child, or at most two children, and not 
all the members of the family. It is, therefore, quite possible that 
these results merely show that foods formerly presented and refused 
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by the child were accepted after the health instruction. Hence, 
although the child generally has little to do with the planning of his 
meals, the only interpretation here warranted is that improvement 
in the child’s dietary was suggested. 

The changes, while consistent, were not large enough to assure 
a true difference, but under the circumstances it seemed likely that 
improvement was indicated. It can be stated with confidence that, 
of two groups of children from the same types of homes, those re- 
ceiving instruction in health were during this period progressively 
less like the control pupils of the same ages and health status (at the 
beginning of the program) with respect to the amount of milk and of 
vegetables consumed. Throughout the teaching marked differences 
in the consumption of cereals were likewise established. Among the 
instructed pupils the chances were better than 93 in 100 that fruit 
was more frequently a part of their daily diet during the last year of 
the teaching than it had been during the preceding year. If in these 
four items of food (vegetables, milk, cereals, and fruits) improve- 
ments in the child’s diet were suggested, the inference seems war- 
ranted that, had the child been free to plan and select his own meals, 
the direct influence of health instruction on the child’s dietary prac- 
tices would probably have been more apparent. 

The number of hours of sleep was estimated from the schedules 
reported by the child and his parents. In terms of current standards 
for the ages here considered, the results indicated a reduction in the 
number of children reporting an insufficient amount of rest while 
instruction on health topics was in progress. During the final year 
of the program the number of pupils whose schedules showed in- 
adequate sleep was reduced by more than half over that of the pre- 
ceding year, and the chances were better than 99.6 in 100 that real 
improvement was made. At the midpoint of the health-teaching 
approximately the same proportion of the two groups had unsatis- 
factory sleep records. At the conclusion of the health instruction 
the probabilities were higher than 99 to 1 that fewer among the 
pupils receiving instruction than among the control pupils were 
getting an insufficient amount of sleep. 

In the average family the child’s regular hour for retiring and for 
rising may become his responsibility if he wishes to make it so, but 
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the child cannot control his part in many of the home activities. It 
is, therefore, particularly significant that from a statistical stand- 
point one can be more confident of an improvement in the sleep 
habits of the instructed pupils than in any other practice inven- 
toried. Whether improvement is considered in terms of changes 
occurring with the progress of the teaching or as a difference between 
groups alike at the outset but tending to diverge as one group ac- 
quired health information, the results can be said to approximate 
true differences. 

Improvement in practices dealing with adequate diet and rest 
would thus appear to be an outcome of health instruction. Although 
the evidence is in no instance conclusive, the general trend of the 
findings, when considered with the fact that a modification of family 
attitudes was sometimes necessary before a change in the child could 
be established, makes it seem highly probable that the observed 
changes in practice were related to the instruction given. 

Health knowledge-—At the completion of the health-teaching 
program each child in the investigation was given a health-knowl- 
edge test. The results indicated that the instructed pupils had a 
better understanding of health principles than had the control 
group. It is impossible to determine to what extent the instruction 
in health entered into this difference since the pupils were not tested 
before the teaching was started. The presumption is that the in- 
structed pupils were somewhat better informed from the outset 
than were the control pupils since, on the whole, they were from a 
higher socio-economic level. 

Some findings from a group having a limited amount of health- 
teaching bear on this point. These cases were pupils who were trans- 
ferred to other schools during the program. This supplementary 
group came from a lower socio-economic stratum than the other 
groups, the average score for their homes being as far below that for 
the control group as the latter was below the score for the instructed 
group. There was little indication of a difference in the health in- 
formation of the supplementary group and that of the control group, 

t The groups were not equated with respect to socio-economic scores in this case as 


they were in the other items studied. The range of the scores was the same for all 
groups, but small differences in the means were indicated. 
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but what there was pointed to a wider knowledge of health facts on 
the part of those having had some special teaching. In this case it 
is seen that the children from the poorer homes scored slightly 
higher on the test. Inspection of the very high scores showed that 
23 per cent of the instructed pupils, 11 per cent of those receiving 
some special instruction, and 7 per cent of the control group were 
ranked as “very well informed” on principles of hygienic living. 
From these findings it would appear that the wide differences in the 
health knowledge of pupils receiving instruction and those having 
no special teaching were more likely due to variations in informa- 
tion acquired during the teaching program than to conditions in the 
home. 
AN EVALUATION OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE 
HEALTH-EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The health program developed in this investigation utilized 
physical examinations both as a means of measuring improvement 
and as a method of health education. Likewise, interviews with (f 
parents and teachers were a means of obtaining reports and records 
on various aspects of the child’s development and, at the same time, 
provided an opportunity for instruction and for modifying adult 
attitudes toward child problems and child care. This procedure 
would, of course, complicate the evaluation of the component parts 
of the program. It is possible, however, to estimate in a general way 
the relative efficacy of certain combinations of the several educa- 
tional techniques employed. 

A number of methods were used in an effort to stimulate an in- 
terest in the principles of healthful living on the part of the child 
and of those who were directly responsible for his care. These can be 
classified into three general categories: (1) specific instruction on 
health topics presented in the classroom by teachers trained for this 
work; (2) information and recommendations given to the child and 
his parents by a pediatrician, based on the child’s present health 
condition; (3) individual conferences with parents and with the 
school authorities by the investigators and the school nurses. 

All pupils participating in the health program shared equally in 
the physician’s services and his suggestions for improving and main- 
taining good health. Since the physician was unaware of the ex- 
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perimental nature of the study, he made no distinction in the type 
or the manner of examining the children. All the pupils had the 
advantage of the follow-up services of the school nurses. Variations 
in this follow-up service were mainly conditioned by the physician’s 
recommendations and by the time available. The homes of all the 
pupils were visited by the investigators, and the teachers were inter- 
viewed regularly. All pupils were not, however, equally affected by 
the extensiveness of the conferences with teachers. 

In the case of 104 pupils the program was restricted to the in- 
struction and the suggestions received at the time of the physical 
examinations and to the stimulation and knowledge derived from 
frequent interviews with parents and teachers by the investigators. 
The contacts with teachers were least extensive for these cases. For 
a small group of 37 pupils a limited amount of classroom instruction 
was combined with examinations and interviews. There were 268 
pupils who had the full benefit of the entire health program. Each of 
these three groups represented some combination of the different 
methods utilized in teaching the principles of health to elementary- 
school children. The relative success of these methods will be judged 
in terms of the amount of improvement which accrued. 

Table I presents an evaluation of three methods of health educa- 
tion in terms of improvement in health condition or health practices. 
The final status of the pupils, the amount of improvement during 
the period of observation, and the critical ratios for the changes 
noted are shown for the different conditions of teaching. On the 
whole, health education seemed most likely to induce improvement 
when regular instruction at school was combined with other means 
of stimulating an interest in good health. The groups receiving ex- 
tensive instruction made definite improvement in every instance, 
the changes being large enough to indicate certainty of the trend. In 
44 per cent of the items, the group having some instruction appeared 
to have made appreciable improvement, and in 22 per cent of the 
items the group having no special classroom instruction showed im- 
provement. Thus, there is some indication that in certain respects 
all three methods were effective in bringing about a healthier con- 
dition. Improvement was particularly noticeable in correcting de- 
fects of posture and in changing the character of muscle tone. 
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TABLE I 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEALTH IMPROVEMENT WITH 
EXTENSIVENESS OF HEALTH EDUCATION 








Heatts Item MEASURED 


Purits Havinc Hap— 





Physical Exami- 
nations and 
Interviews (104) 





General physical condition: 
Percentage of pupils in good 
condition at final examina- 


Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement............- 
CHIGANTAO® 5 ioc0i5 Ses see cae 
Nutrition: 
Percentage of pupils in good 
condition at final examina- 


Percentage of pupils showing 

AMPNOVEMENE, «0... 65.65.05 

CHATICAR FIUAO 5560.0 :5 s03605 
Firmness of muscles: 

Percentage of pupils in good 
condition at final examina- 
NID 16 06 5i6,0:5615:6.ces ores 

Percentage of pupils showing 
PNDIGVOMICIG. 5.6cie:c'0 0:80.08 

MCTIUICAR SAND 6.9. 660 eros eieewress 

Posture defects: 

Percentage of pupils with good 
posture at final examination 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement............ 

Cru trfe.) ct eae re 

Foot defects: 

Percentage of pupils with de- 
fects at final examination... 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement............. 

CMTICOU TAO rs 5 osc oes 

Remediable defects: 

Average number at final ex- 
OC TEE | (5 sg a 

Average decrease in number. . 

CONICAL TAUO S66 cece ssc ee 5 

Vegetable consumption: 

Percentage of pupils eating 
adequate amount at 
CRAMINGUONS «0.00 s.0.5:00% 0 

Percentage of pupils showing 
improvement............. 

CTIEIOAN TAUION «55 onc sce cs 5-0 


Extensive Health | Limited Health 
Instruction, Physi- | Instruction, Physi- 
cal Examinations, | cal Examinations, 
and Interviews (268)| and Interviews (37) 
85 81 
34 27 
13.76 3.87 
81 62 
25 8 
9.76 1.06 
99 100 
3° 14 
15.20 2.55 
60 49 
36 30 
13.80 4.25 
19 II 
21 14 
8.00 2.30 
3-15 3-89 
I.14 0.41 
5.21 1.34 
93 97 
27 27 
12.34 4.99 











68 


1.28 


-O4 
.78 





* The critical ratios are expressed in probable-error units. 
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TABLE I—Continued 








Purits Havinc Hap— 





HeattH ITEM MEASURED Extensive Health | Limited Health 

Instruction, Physi- | Instruction, Physi- 
cal Examinations, | cal Examinations, 
and Interviews (268)} and Interviews (37) 


Physical Exami- 
nations and 
Interviews (104) 





Milk consumption: 
Percentage of pupils drinking 
adequate amount at final 


CEAMINAION. ...:..0:0 5600000 93 78 74 
Percentage of pupils showing 
SMPTOVEMENE. ... ..20.0000008 15 5 9 
RGPRtRC AN TNO: | 6 een scenic oe 7.56 0.81 2.03 
Sleep: 


Percentage of pupils securing 
adequate amount at final 


examination.............. 88 81 80 
Percentage of pupils showing 

improvement.............- II 14 4 
CUO 5.23 2.00 0.75 














The evidence appears to establish a relation between improve- 
ment in certain aspects of health and the amount of instruction re- 
ceived. In 78 per cent of the health measures the pupils who par- 
ticipated in the full course of instruction manifested more change 
than those who had only a part of it. The exceptions concerned 
consumption of vegetables and adequacy of sleep. The fact that one- 
fourth of the group having the limited instruction took part in the 
health projects of the classroom during three or more semesters, at 
the time when health-teaching was most intensive, may account for 
the similarities of the instructed groups in these two instances. 

Pupils receiving a limited amount of health instruction showed 
greater improvement than those who had no special classroom work 
in 67 per cent of the health items. With respect to muscle tone, one 
of the three exceptions, at the final examination every’ pupil in the 
group having a portion of the teaching was reported with “firm 
muscles,” the maximum score. Hence, while children having some 
instruction appeared to have made less improvement in muscle tone 
than the control group, every child in the former group had achieved 
the highest score possible. 
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These results have been selected from a large array of health find- 
ings because they are representative of the measures of general 
physical condition and health practices. In some of the detailed find- 
ings there were instances where the control pupils made as much 
improvement as the pupils who participated in the teaching projects. 
In every measurement, however, exceptions were of infrequent 
occurrence. 

The conclusion seems warranted that specific classroom instruc- 
tion supplemented by periodic physical examinations and the supply- 
ing of recommendations to the parent is an effective method of health 
education for elementary-school children. There is some indication 
that yearly conferences with a physician will stimulate sufficient 
interest on the part of the child and his parents to produce an ap- 
preciable amount of improvement in some aspects of the child’s 
health. When the examinations are followed by health-teaching, 
there is a progressive increase in the improvement as the instruction 
continues. 

EVIDENCE OF FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF A 
HEALTH-EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The value of the health program to the child and to the com- 
munity is fully attested by the improvement in the physical con- 
dition of the children in this study who participated in any part of 
the health work. It is certainly no small return to find that at the 
completion of three years of health education 80 per cent of a school 
group were described by a pediatrician as in “good to excellent 
health.” No less significant is the finding that, as an outgrowth of 
the training and improvement, an increase in mental efficiency and a 
tendency toward an accelerated growth-rate were indicated. Since 
all changes in development were observed during the progress of the 
training, the value of consistent differences, even when these were 
small, was greatly augmented. 

When a group of pupils who were members of health-education 
classes were compared with a control group of like ages and abilities, 
the results, while not conclusive, were suggestive of more rapid 
growth in memory, in rapidity of association, in speed of eye-hand 
co-ordinations, and in general mental ability of those receiving 
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health instruction. On the whole, the gains for the instructed pupils 
tended to be larger than those to be expected from age-norm stand- 
ards. However, these results appeared to be related, to a certain 
extent, to the type of trait measured. On tests in which accuracy of 
motor performance was an important factor, the control group, as 
often as not, exceeded the instructed pupils. 

With respect to special abilities, as measured by educational tests, 
it can be stated with confidence that the pupils who participated in 
the health projects made greater improvement in their school work 
than did the control pupils from the same school system or than that 
expected for the average pupil in American schools. At the comple- 
tion of the health-teaching the average child in these classes was 
eleven months in advance of the standard achievement for his grade 
in knowledge and skills acquired. The pupils in the control group, 
while up to standard, gave little evidence of any special acceleration. 

The definiteness of the achievement-test results adds weight to the 
less conclusive findings from psychological tests. In the case of the 
latter there was a consistent trend in those findings which were ob- 
viously related to school accomplishment. The cumulation of small 
differences noted in memory span, in speed of association, and in 
mental maturity would consequently become more and more evident 
as tasks combining these traits were observed, if the findings repre- 
sented true differences. Comparisons of children who took part in 
the health program with control pupils of the same ages and initial 
achievements clearly indicated a higher rate of improvement in 
educational achievement during the progress of the teaching of the 
instructed pupils. It is a logical assumption that with the passing 
of time the beneficial effects of an improved health regimen and 
general physical condition would become more manifest. There is 
no insinuation here concerning the permanence of effects. The point 
is that it takes time before the influence of such practices as changes 
in diet and the removal of physical handicaps can make themselves 
felt in the child’s general behavior. However, during the relatively 
short period covered by this study there was some striking evidence 
that improvement in school performance had accompanied partici- 
pation in the health program. 
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When school accomplishment was judged by teachers’ marks, 
there was little indication of any special improvement on the part of 
either group. The slight variations which were observed appeared 
to be in general agreement with the trend of the findings from school 
tests. It is probable that the marking scale is not flexible enough to 
reveal small increments of improvement. Again, it is now recognized 
that teachers’ marks are usually based on various aspects of the 
child’s reactions to school activities and are not restricted, as are 
achievement tests, to the acquisition and the application of educa- 
tional information. Herein may lie the explanation for the lack of 
evidence of school improvement in terms of teachers’ marks and the 
reliable indication of marked improvement in terms of achievement 
tests. The inference from the findings on school marks seems to be 
that correcting physical defects and raising the standard of hygienic 
living cannot be expected to be followed by higher marks at school. 
This statement does not imply that an increase in mental alertness 
and in school proficiency may not have occurred. 

Concomitant with training in health and an improved physical 
condition, differences in the rate of physical growth were observed. 
In no instance were the variations large but, when two groups from 
the same socio-economic level who were alike as to age and size were 
compared at the close of the teaching projects, pupils who had par- 
ticipated in the health-instruction classes were consistently superior 
to the others. They were taller, weighed more, and were broader of 
shoulders than were the control pupils. When their rate of growth 
in these traits was examined in relation to that normally expected of 
children of like age and sex (based on current standards for age, size, 
and sex), the instructed pupils were definitely above the norm and 
significantly superior to the uninstructed pupils. 

If, as Baldwin states,’ the rate of growth in breadth of shoulders 
can be taken as an index to a child’s general physical robustness, 
then it can be said that the children who received the health instruc- 
tion were, at the conclusion of the teaching, more robust and the 

In an unpublished report to parents sent out by the Iowa Child Welfare Research 


Station in connection with their studies on growth. This report was used, with Dr. 
Baldwin’s permission, in the Joliet investigation. 
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control pupils less robust than the average child of like age and size. 
The measurements of muscular strength likewise indicated an in- 
crease in physical vigor in the case of the health-instructed pupils. 

Thus, it appears highly probable that health education, as carried 
on in this investigation, was an influential factor in the child’s gen- 
eral development during the elementary-school years, There is 
certainly irrefutable evidence of an improvement in the health 
status of pupils who participated in the classroom projects. Effects 
of this improvement, combined with the stimulation to a better 
understanding of problems of child care and development on the part 
of parents and teachers through their intimate contacts with the 
health program, are suggested by certain changes in the child’s 
growth during the observation period. It should be held in mind, 
however, that only trends for groups have been established. The 
generalizations expressed merely point to what is the most probable 
expectancy under special conditions. 
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WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


The references included in this bibliography on public-school ad- 
ministration were published between November 1, 1933, and 
October 31, 1934. The selection of the references has been made on 
the basis of the criteria used in 1933. This article contains references 
classified under (1) general administration, (2) state school adminis- 
tration, (3) city school administration, and (4) supervision. The 
February number of this journal will present references under (5) 
teaching staff, (6) school finance, (7) business management, and 
(8) public relations. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION! 


1. ALLEN, Hotziis P. Universal Free Education. School Economy Series. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. 
vi+ 100. 

This book gives in brief space a very good idea of how our educational scheme has 
come about and the need for preserving and improving it in the face of economic 
pressure. 

2. Critical Problems in School Administration. Twelfth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 384. 

A helpful discussion of several of the major problems of public-school adminis- 
tration, including relations of the government and the community to the school, 
financial support, efficiency in management, and professional control. 

3. The Legal Basis of Education. Review of Educational Research, Vol. III, 
No. 5. Washington: American.Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 369-482. 

A summary of investigations which report and interpret constitutional and 
statutory provisions for education and those which organize the principles of 
school law. 

4. Lunp, Joun. “The Basis of Professional Leadership,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXIX (September, 1934), 15-16. 





t See also Item 20 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1935, 
number of the School Review. 
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A critical discussion of the relations of the superintendent of schools to the board 
of education, to the school staff, and to the public. 

5. NEWLON, JESSE H. Educational Administration as Social Policy. Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Part VIII. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xvi+ 
302. 

Shows the importance of effective administration in putting into practice the 
findings of the Commission on the Social Studies. 


6. RELLER, THEODORE L. ‘Educational Leadership: A Historical View,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (May, 1934), 15-17, 73. 
Treats educational leadership genetically and indicates the professional benefits 
derived from the early experiments in the selection of school leaders. 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

7. CHAMBERS, M. M. ‘State School Administration,” The Second Yearbook of 
School Law, pp. 80-85. Columbus, Ohio: M. M. Chambers (Ohio State 
University), 1934. 

Discusses changes in state control of schools resulting from recent legislation. 

8. Dawson, Howarp A. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. Pp. x-+180. 

Presents the results of extensive work in planning and reorganizing school dis- 
tricts in practically all types of social and economic communities. 

9. Henry, NEtson B. “How the Various States Prescribe Textbooks on a 
Uniform Basis,” ‘Value of State Textbook Adoptions Is Debatable,” 
“Can Politicians and Laymen Select Textbooks?” ‘Unfavorable Out- 
comes of State Textbook Adoptions,” “Legal Fight over Textbook Adop- 
tion Disrupts State’s Schools,” “Governor Controls Textbook Adoptions 
under New State Law,” Nation’s Schools, XII (November, 1933), 53-56; 
(December, 1933), 19-24; XIII (January, 1934), 23-26; (February, 
1934), 27-30; (April, 1934), 23-26; XIV (September, 1934), 17-19. 

A series of articles on state textbook adoption designed to show the disadvan- 
tages of central control of the selection of textbooks for use in the public schools. 

10. JAGGERS, RicHARD E. Administering the County School System. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1934. Pp. vit+232. 

Deals with the administration of schools in county systems. Considers the or- 
ganization of county schools, problems related to budget-making, and the ad- 
ministration of the school program. 

11. OBRIEN, F. P. Economies Possible in Larger School Units. Kansas Studies 
in Education, Vol. II, No. 3. Lawrence, Kansas: Bureau of School 
Service and Research, University of Kansas, 1934. Pp. 30. 

Discusses school economies that can be effected through the establishment of 
large units of organization and supports claims with data taken from school 
units in Kansas. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


Rue, James N. “Public School Recovery in Pennsylvania,” Nation’s 
Schools, XIV (October, 1934), 14-18. 
A proposal for the reconstruction of the school program, the reorganization of 
school districts, and the revision of the system of state school support as the bases 
of a recovery program for the schools of Pennsylvania. 


“State School Legislation, 1933.” Educational Research Service, Circular 
No. 5, 1934. Washington: Department of Superintendence and Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 14. 

A digest of legislative enactments pertaining to the administration of state and 
local school systems. 


STRAYER, GEeorGE D., Jr. Centralizing Tendencies in the Administration of 
Public Education. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
618. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
vi+-124. 

Considers the development of centralizing tendencies in school administration 
in three states and draws conclusions regarding the effects of centralization. 


Ciry ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

BALDWIN, CLARE CHARLES. Organization and Administration of Substitute- 
teaching Service in City School Systems. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 615. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. Pp. viii+116. 

A report of practices and procedures in administering substitute-teaching serv- 
ice in 143 cities. 

CRALLE, RoBert E. “Reasonableness of School-Board Rules and Pro- 
cedure,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (April, 1934), 
27-28. 

Considers the authority of boards of education for the making of rules, criteria 
for the evaluation of rules, and the liability of school boards for unreasonable 
rules. 

EpMonson, J. B. “The Leadership Function of the City Superintendent,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXTX (October, 1934), 21-22. 
Analyzes and discusses the leadership function of the city superintendent in 
school and community. 

HeEnz1k, F. E. “The Obligations of Boards of Education in Administering 
Public Schools,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (March, 
1934), 21-22, 73, 75: 

The major functions of the board of education in the administration of schools 
are stated and discussed. 

Jupp, Cuartes H. “School Boards as an Obstruction to Good Adminis- 
tration,” Nation’s Schools, XIII (February, 1934), 13-15. 

Recommends the abolishing of boards of education because of their interfer- 
ence with the professional conduct of the schools. 
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KeywortH, M. R. “Why Boards of Education Are Both Desirable and 
Necessary,” Nation’s Schools, XIII (April, 1934), 21-22. 


An argument in favor of the board of education as an effective representative of 
the people and as an institution consistent with democratic social organization. 


Linpsay, J. ARMouR. Annual and Semi-annual Promotion. Teachers Col- 

lege Contributions to Education, No. 570. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii++170. 
A careful analysis of the results of annual and semiannual promotions which 
shows that there is no great advantage in either plan. The author concludes 
that the length of the promotion term is not the controlling factor in making the 
elementary-school program effective. 

Maurer, Haroxp R. “Administrative Relationships in City School Or- 
ganization,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (June, 1934), 
34-36. 

States and discusses ten fundamental principles of administrative relations in 
city school systems. 

Otto, Henry J. Elementary School Organization and Administration. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xviii+652. 

Treats the many and varied phases of elementary-school organization and ad- 
ministration in a thorough and comprehensive way. 


Orto, Henry J. “Pupil Failure as an Administrative Device in Elementary 
Education,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (April, 1934), 576-89. 


A suggested promotion plan looking toward the normal progress of pupils in 
relatively homogeneous groups from the point of view of social maturity. 


RELLER, THEODORE L. “School-Board versus Municipal-Government 
Control of Education,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII 
(February, 1934), 15-16. 

A general discussion of the relation of school boards and municipal officers in 
school control. 

“School Books and Supplies: Recent Trends in Expenditures and Policies.” 
Educational Research Service, Circular No. 2, 1934. Washington: De- 
partment of Superintendence and Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1934. Pp. 30. 

A statistical report of expenditures for school books and supplies in city school 
systems, with comments on the methods and the effects of recent retrenchment 
in such expenditures. 

“School and City Current Expenses Compared, 1932.” Educational Re- 
search Service, Circular No. 8, 1934. Washington: Department of Super- 
intendence and Research Division of the National Education Association, 
1934. Pp. 5. 

A comparative analysis of expenditures for schools and for municipal current 
expenses in cities of more than 30,000 population. 
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28. VANDERSLICE, H. R. “Five Years’ Experience with the All-Year School,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (December, 1933), 256-68. 


A report of the results of the all-year plan in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. Specific 
evidence is presented relative to the effect on school attendance and pupil 
achievement. 


SUPERVISION? 
29. BAKER, Harotp V. ‘“Self-Supervision by Teachers,” Educational Method, 
XIII (December, 1933), 154-59. 


Reports an experiment in which teachers were challenged to find solutions to 
their own instructional problems. 


30. CARROTHERS, GEORGE E. “Supervision and Administration in the Small 
School System,” American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (May, 
1934), 20-21, 73. 

Discusses the problems of providing supervisory services in small school systems. 

31. GARRISON, NoBLE LEE. The Technique and Administration of Teaching. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+594. 

The author of this volume has set for his purpose the integration of the theory 
and the practice of teaching. An effort has been made to unify the work of learn- 
ing, teaching, and self-supervision. 

32. Gist, ARTHUR S. The Administration of Supervision. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+4o2. 

Outlines the purposes of supervision, traces its development, indicates the form 
of its organization, and suggests the techniques of its administration. 

33. GoopyKoonTz, Bess. “The Scientific Method and Creative Supervision,” 
Educational Method, XIII (May-June, 1934), 385-90. 


A general discussion of two methods of effecting school improvement. 





34. MESSENGER, HELEN R. “Supervision Does Pay!” Educational Method, 
XIII (March, 1934), 289-94. 
Reports improvements made in one year in a city school system through the 
efforts of an elementary-grade supervisor. 


35. Rethinking Supervision. Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Michigan Education Association. Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan Education Association, 1933. Pp. 158. 

A study of some of the major functions of the elementary-school principalship, 
consisting of a symposium on five important problems and seventeen articles 
dealing with the theory of supervision. 


t See also Item 44 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1935, 
number of the School Review. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Education as adjustment.—A valuable contribution to the discussion of funda- 
mentals in education has been offered by Professor Morrison in his recently pub- 
lished book. As he states in the Preface, “This is not a work on teaching, but 
rather on what lies behind teaching” (p. iv). The author has searched the re- 
cent literature of the social sciences to bring together data not commonly used 
by writers on educational principles. From this material Professor Morrison has 
developed his thesis that education is a process of adjustment to the conditions 
of living on a human plane. He argues that adjustment is achieved through spe- 
cific adaptations to the problems set by the physical environment, human soci- 
ety, and the inner life of the individual. 

The author sees adjustment to the environment as the great problem of all 
living organisms. In the lower forms of life adjustment comes slowly and pain- 
fully through variation and selection. The struggle for existence leads toward 
specialization—hence the progress of living organisms toward higher and more 
complex forms. This struggle was an expensive process, in which whole species 
paid the penalty of maladjustment by suffering and by ultimate extinction. 
Finally organic evolution brought on the scene a novel creature—man. Differing 
from other living organisms, he has been able to substitute learning—and the 
piling-up of learnings into culture—for the blind process of survival of the fittest, 
In the culture-building process man has found a new method of adjustment 
through the learning adaptations which he discovers and uses. 

Professor Morrison goes to considerable length to distinguish between the 
organic capacities that make human culture possible and the products of culture. 
The author asserts that, given the capacities, human learnings and eventually 
civilization were inevitable. But the capacities did nothing for man until he 
found out how to use them, nor do the organic capacities do anything for the 
modern person unless he draws on the great culture-bank supplied by past ex- 
perience of the race. Hence, intelligence arises out of learning, and in no sense is 
it to be confused with organic capacity. “Intelligence is an educational product 
pure and simple” (p. 106). It cannot develop out of any process of organic 
growth. In Professor Morrison’s words, used in a letter, “Children must learn 
or take the consequences—unless they can get others to do so for them.” The 


* Henry C. Morrison, Basic Principles in Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934. Pp. iv+452. $2.50. 
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consequences would be the same as those following the failure of any organism 
to attain adjustment. Maladjustment brings its train of woes to amoeba and 
man alike. 

If adjustment is to be brought about, learnings must be true personal adapta- 
tions, must produce changes in, or additions to, the personality. Thus, personal- 
ity, which the author identifies with the more usual term “‘mind,” represents the 
sum total of the learnings of its human possessor. The learnings which make up 
personality are classified as (1) symbolic, including language and mathematics; 
(2) ideals, which are the products of appreciations and insights; and (3) rational 
learnings, largely in the field of the sciences. Adjustment, however, implies more 
than a number of adaptations in these several fields “until the educational pre- 
scription is filled. It is rather the attainment of moral attitudes, tastes, and in- 
sights, in relation to the attainment of volitional and symbolic capacity, until 
the person is rounded out into an individual” (p. 291). Integration of learnings, 
so that a civilized personality emerges, constitutes the essential step by which 
adaptations contribute to produce adjustment. 

Education, then, is the process of human adjustment to environment through 
the integration of personal learnings. Professor Morrison analyzes other views 
and disposes of them as untenable fallacies in view of the data that he has as- 
sembled. The arguments which will probably spring from these assertions should 
make interesting reading. “Intelligence tests’ are evaluated by the author’s 
theory that intelligence is the product of learnings. It is urged that only learn- 
ings of a superficial nature are reached by the tests, which are, in no sense, a 
measure of true learning or organic capacity. 

The point of view in Professor Morrison’s book should prove acceptable to 
students of anthropology and the history of culture. Our civilization has arisen 
by accretion, for which Lester F. Ward provided a simile in his comparison of 
culture with a coral reef. The child starts where the race started, with capacities 
but without learnings. He achieves a human personality by the acquisition of 
learnings, just as the race gained its culture. The great difference is this: that 
the modern child has teachers, while the race had none. Professor Morrison has 
made a vigorous exposition of this point of view. 

The line of thought throughout the book is coherent and sustained by as 
much data as the space permits. With respect to its coherence, the book differs 
widely from many other works on the same subject, the writers of which discuss 
widely discrete topics without attempting the integration which Professor Mor- 
rison preaches and practices in his writings. E. T. Sarre 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, STEVENS PoINT, WISCONSIN 


The secondary school’s responsibility in a democracy.—“The various types of 
political and economic revolutions which have taken place since the War,’’ says 
Professor Kandel, “. . . . are critical of the principles of democracy” on the 


tIsaac L. Kandel, The Dilemma of Democracy. The Inglis Lecture, 1934. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 80. $1.00. 
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ground that “they promote individualism almost to the point of anarchy” (pp. 
1-2). He finds this challenge “equally in the philosophies of Communism, 
Fascism, and Naziism; nearer home... . in the principles which inspire the 
New Deal” (p. 3). He thinks the challenge well founded and, in consequence, 
holds that it is up to us “either to be prepared to change our form of govern- 
ment or to re-examine our concept of democracy and see wherein we have failed” 
(p. 3). He finds the first alternative unacceptable; the dilemma therefore exists 
in the necessity of choosing between individualism and “definite objects of social 
allegiance” (p. 78). 

In the opinion of Professor Kandel, “Our faith in liberty is not shaken .. . .”; 
“the principle of equality . . . . cannot be abandoned,” and further, “there is 
no reason to believe that it [the principle of fraternity] cannot today be converted 
into an ideal making for co-operation and group action, for tolerance and sym- 
pathy, for that harmony of interests which dictatorships can only temporarily 
achieve.’ Liberty, he thinks, came to be identified with “rugged individual- 
ism,’’ which was used to justify “the doctrine of laissez faire, the cult of the com- 
petitive spirit, and the manipulation of government... . in the interests of 
minorities.’”’ Likewise, “the principle of equality .... became an argument 
for reducing all to a common level” and “‘the principle of fraternity has survived 
only as a social amenity” (pp. 4-6). 

In a similar way, the author finds, “the fundamental principles of democracy 
are misinterpreted in the American schools,” and through “unfounded fear of 
indoctrination” no standard of values has been set up to guide the “growth of 
the individual into a free personality. Equality has been confounded with identi- 
ty” (pp. 6-7), and fraternity, while proving useful in inspiring certain commu- 
nity interests, particularly in athletics, “has not been generalized into a domi- 
nating ideal” (p. 7). 

Professor Kandel next proceeds to look for the causes of these failures in the 
school. “One cannot escape the impression,” he says, “that there is a lack of 
leadership and educational statesmanship.” He finds a tendency to “bow to the 
common man... .acertain worship of what is at best a pseudo-science, and a 
consequent absence of a philosophy of secondary education which faces democ- 
racy as it is and does not build on some imaginary Utopia which is not yet born” 
(pp. 10-11). ; 

For the restoration of democracy to its former position of respect, the lec- 
turer looks to the secondary school. As a part of his review of its historical de- 
velopment, he defends mental discipline, attacks behaviorism and mental tests, 
and declares that, with the overthrow of the first and the acceptance of the next 
two, “the doors were . . . . thrown wide open for the admission of any subject 
which might be desired by a reasonable group of pupils” (pp. 32-33), a tendency 
further promoted by statistics showing the vast mortality and highly selective 
character of the high school. He believes further that “liberal education and 
culture” furnish clearer and more definite foundations for curriculums than do 
the “cardinal principles” and their prototypes. 
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After a brief discussion on ineptitudes in the teacher-training program, Pro- 
fessor Kandel sets forth his solution, which includes (1) a teaching profession as 
well qualified as the profession of law or medicine, (2) the establishment and 
maintenance of high standards in high school, (3) acceptance of the selective 
function of the high school, (4) the discard of the cult of the average, (5) the 
training of leaders, and (6) an “extension of the period of education for all 
adolescents” (p. 78). He leaves it to “wise educational statesmanship to devise 
the most appropriate methods of promoting equality of opportunity, equipping 
all with a common language of intercourse, giving to each according to his abil- 
ity, and leaving an open road to talent” (pp. 78-70). 

There is not much to criticize in this lecture. It is scholarly; several expres- 
sions are couched in French and in German, but there are no Latin quotations. 
The most cogent proof cited is the example of Europe. In general, the reasoning 
is as follows: American democracy is in a bad way, likewise the American high 
school. The way out is to remedy the high school. The high school can be im- 
proved by rejecting science and returning to philosophy for guidance, and spe- 
cifically by restoring our ancient faith in mental discipline, by teaching Latin, by 
making college preparation our main purpose, and by eliminating those to whom 
the program is unacceptable for any reason. 

The lecture was appropriate to the place and the occasion, but it did not 
touch constructively and practically the dilemma of American democracy. 


Joun C. Atmack 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Public-school management through co-operative thinking —For many years be- 
fore the present economic crisis, workers in the field of education enjoyed a more 
or less cloistral existence. A halo of authority gave to the school a professional 
standing that, for the most part, passed without question. 

In the effort to meet the crisis in education, educationists have been forced to 
come out of their cloistral retreats and defend a program of tax support for pub- 
lic schools. The technique of this line of defense has been presented in a con- 
tribution to the field of educational administration in a concise and readable 
study? dealing with public relations as an aspect of school administration and 
management. Other writers in the field of school administration have made 
mention of the value of maintaining contacts with the public. This study by 
Waller analyzes in detail the best current practice and gives definitely recom- 
mended procedures. 

The author develops his thesis around the statement that the schools are 
breaking down today because they have not convinced the public that they are 
supplying public education as cheaply as it might be done. Neither have they 
convinced the public that they are supplying the type of education most needed 
by youth today. School executives are now faced with the realization of the 


t J. Flint Waller, Public Relations for the Public Schools: A Manual Based on a Study 
of Good Practice. Trenton, New Jersey: MacCrellish & Quigley Co., 1933. Pp. 112. 
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evident fact that the aims and purposes of public education in the United States 
have not been properly interpreted to the people. Attempts are now being made 
to establish relations between the school and the community and thereby to 
clarify and define the questions at issue. 

From this general hypothesis Waller has developed his discussion. The de- 
velopment of a public-relations program has been interpreted in a book of thir- 
teen chapters, grouped under four divisions, or parts, under the titles: ‘Prepara- 
tion and Start,” “Further Applications,” “Other Means of Reaching the Pub- 
lic,” and ‘State Assistance to Locality.” 

How and when to begin a public-relations program is of vital importance. 
Large-scale beginnings are to be avoided. Permanent gains, co-operation, and 
mutual understandings combined with good will are the objectives to be kept 
constantly in mind. It must be realized that general and widespread under- 
standing is the best safeguard against unwise public action. People act on what 
they think are facts—hence the importance of seeing to it that their facts are 
“straight.” It is suggested that the program of public relations should begin at 
home in small groups, through the organization of a community council made 
up of key people. Contacts should be made with existing community groups 
through the organization of a presidents’ council. 

Co-operative thinking is pointed out as a major essential in the establish- 
ment of a public-relations program. In order to carry out this plan, individuals 
and groups must learn to work together. Community problems must be recog- 
nized and studied in the large. It is necessary to learn to work with people hav- 
ing different opinions and, at the same time, to learn the technique of bringing 
people to change their opinions. Facts must be frankly faced in order to modify 
and rethink educational objectives, re-examine community needs, and discover 
the common problems of community welfare in which the school makes its con- 
tribution. Since leadership is demanded of the school officials, interest and co- 
operation must be developed within the school system. The entire personnel, in- 
cluding principals, supervisors, pupils, building custodians, and janitors, must 
be fully informed at all times concerning the problems of school management. 

A state public-relations service is recommended as an aid to local leaders. By 
this means it will be possible to discover and encourage an interest in a state- 
wide movement toward the better understanding of the public schools and of the 
program of public education. 

Waller has listed certain definite factors as essentials in the development of a 
public-relations program. Among the most important of these factors are the 
following: a qualified leader, school authorities with initiative, interest and sup- 
port of many people, group leadership from key people, avoidance of interlock- 
ing and overlapping fields of activity, increase of effectiveness with increase of 
numbers, ability to work and think together, maintenance of open-mindedness 
and mental resilience, development of a technique of persuasion, and the de- 
velopment of understanding through the establishment of community contacts, 
surveys, and a fully informed public. 
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While mention is made of the demands of so-called “pressure groups,” with 
the assumption that these demands may be “helpful or harmful,”’ a more com- 
plete discussion of this phase of public relations is highly desirable in order that 
the needs of educational practitioners in school systems now under the menace 
of political pressure may be met. It is not sufficient to say that “most harmful 
demands and pressures are due to the promoters’ being uninformed or misin- 
formed” (p. 15). Too often pressure groups are well informed but act with full 
intent to gain selfish and personal ends. A more complete study and exposition 
of the current practices in the political administration of the schools would have 
been a valuable contribution to this study. The author has made only an indi- 
rect recognition of the public-relations program established through the local, 
state, and national divisions of the parent-teachers’ organizations of the United 
States. 

As a basis for the organization and development of a program of public rela- 
tions between the school and the community, this book will be received with 
appreciation by school administrators and group leaders. 


Wur11aM J. HAMILTON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, OAK Park, ILLINOIS 


Improving the quality of teaching.—In the Preface to a volume? on the tech- 
nique and the administration of teaching, the author states the purpose of the 
book as follows: “to develop the fundamental principles of learning, of teaching, 
and of supervision and self-supervision, from the same psychological principles 
and facts of learning which they must serve in realizing their objectives” (p. xi). 
The educational theory and practice presented in the book have been developed 
through years of practical experience in co-operation with competent teachers 
and supervisors at Michigan State Normal College. Actual teaching situations 
are used to illustrate principles. 

Part I is concerned with the nature and the extent of pupil growth and Part 
II with the means by which such growth is realized. Part III, to which two- 
thirds of the book is devoted, deals with the teaching activities adapted to the 
instructional needs that arise in stimulating and guiding this all-round develop- 
ment of the pupil. The book differentiates between the technique and the ad- 
ministration of teaching. Of the project method the author says: 

The project was thus presented primarily as an administrative procedure for carrying 
on the learning and teaching techniques, so that the pupils would gain the most valuable 
and extensive development whica the learning situation was capable of producing when 
effectively handled. It was one of the main activities of classroom instruction. The 
technique of teaching was the other [p. 185]. 


The book has many good features. It is most attractive in format. Each 
chapter is preceded by a one-page preview, which succinctly sums up the gist of 


t Noble Lee Garrison, The Technique and Administration of Teaching. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv-+594. $2.50. 
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the chapter and presents a terse outline of the contents. This arrangement is 
rather an unusual but a commendable feature. 

The book has numerous cross-references. For example, in chapter i there 
are references to several other chapters. Each chapter is followed by true-false 
statements, problems, and “References for Purposeful Reading.’ Additional 
teaching and learning aids are found in the Appendix. 

The author advances the point of view that textbook teaching may be cre- 
ative. Many other interesting ideas are advanced. Mental hygiene is discussed. 
The Appendix has a very useful chart on the “Integration of Guiding Principles 
for the Technique of Teaching Activities.”’ 

The author seems to give too much emphasis to Jaws of learning. There is a 
paucity of footnotes as corroboratory evidence. The book seems to be devoted 
primarily to elementary-school work, although the title does not indicate that 
fact. Allin all, the book is a stimulating volume which is saturated with a whole- 


some philosophy of teaching. 
C. A. DE Younc 


Ittmors STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


How children draw the human figure——A recently published monograph! ana- 
lyzes eight thousand drawings which were made by school children of the kinder- 
garten and eight grades in response to uniformly dictated instructions by various 
teachers calling for the drawing of a mailman carrying letters in a bag. The 
study of these drawings has been most thorough. Correlations, graphs, and 
statistical tables are made with reference to seven characteristics of the eight 
thousand drawings: (1) setting—background, mailbag, costume; (2) types of 
schema—triangle, circle, rectangle; (3) action; (4) direction faced—front, left 
or right profile; (5) size of drawing; (6) proportion—relative sizes of head, body, 
arms, and legs; (7) details of the figure shown—face features, fingers, neck, etc. 

Differences in these characteristics are tabulated for the sexes and for various 
grades, and certain averages and limits of thought and endeavor are shown. For 
example, action is shown with increasing frequency and power from the kinder- 
garten to Grades III, IV, and V; in Grades VII and VIII, 47 per cent of the 
pupils represent fingers; in Grade VII, 85 per cent represent a neck; the majority 
of pupils in all grades make arms too small; in the upper grades the greater num- 
ber draw the head in profile and facing left. 

Among important deductions are the following: “At about the fourth grade 
children begin definitely to abandon various schematic forms to represent the 
human figure, and attempt to draw it in accordance with its actual appearance. 
.... At about the sixth grade there is a striving for completeness in the drawing 


as a whole” (p. 72). 


* Helen Ann Zesbaugh, Children’s Drawings of the Human Figure, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xii+76. $1.25. 
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The conclusion is: ‘After all, if the school exists for the child, should not 
the teachers determine, in so far as possible, the nature of his interests, abilities, 
and difficulties and plan the teaching accordingly, restricting and restraining 
only when there is genuine justification?” (P. 73.) 

Studies of this kind are valuable. This book on the desk of the drawing 
teacher will assist her to keep her teaching in channels properly adjusted to the 
intelligence ages of her pupils, to make drawing for them a joyful exercise in ex- 
pressing the characteristics which their intelligence ages permit them to per- 
ceive readily. 

The book has only one illustration, excepting graphs, and I am sure that the 
handling of the eight thousand drawings gave a sense of art power in children 
which the graphs do not communicate. There is a need for books which will set 
forth graphically children’s capacity for art production, books which are illus- 
trated, in facsimile as nearly as possible, with scores of age-type drawings and 
paintings. A monumental work on what and how children draw was published 
by Georg M. Kerschensteiner, superintendent of schools in Munich (Die Ent- 
wickelung der zeichnerischen Begabung. Munich, Germany: C. Gerber, 1905). In 
this book are shown drawings of people, of animals, and of architecture made by 
pupils of all school ages and of varying talents. Although the text is in German, 
the book, because of its more than eight hundred illustrations, forms a quicken- 
ing demonstration of the vitality which art has in all of its development stages, 
and thousands of intending and actual art teachers so find it even though their 
reading knowledge of German may be meager. A similar book by Georges 
Rouma (Le language graphique de l’enfant. Brussels, Belgium: Misch & Thron, 
1913) is shorter but hardly less valuable. 

The space arts are visual, not verbal, and should be dealt with directly in 
visual terms. It is a mistake for students of art to ape the thesis forms of the 
literati, Let greater use be made of graphic expression in recording studies in 
art evaluation. Such a useful book as Sargent and Miller’s How Children Learn 
To Draw (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916), for example, would be much more in- 
formative if it had more and larger illustrations. The method by which the vol- 
ume under review has been printed lends itself readily to inexpensive facsimile 
reproduction of drawings. 

Miss Zesbaugh’s monograph, however, is a valuable contribution, and the 
price is within the reach of many teachers of art who, possibly, cannot afford a 


profusely illustrated volume. 
ARTHUR B. CLARK 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF GRAPHIC ART 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Music: essential or nonessential?—The crisis in education through which we 
have been passing has raised many questions. Not the least of these have been 
questions concerned with what might be eliminated from the curriculum. Many 
times the subjects most recently added to the curriculum have been the first 
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eliminated, no consideration being given to their importance to the child. The 
arts, designated by many as the “frills” or the “luxuries” of education, have 
often been the subjects first taken out of the curriculum. Music teachers and 
administrators have had to answer the question: What reason is there for in- 
cluding music among the subjects taught in the public schools? 

Because that question has had to be answered in the past and will, no doubt, 
have to be answered many times in the future, this new book, by an author who 
is a psychologist, a philosopher, and a musician of broad experience in the fields 
of general education and music education, should give satisfaction to all who 
are responsible for the education of girls and boys. The book challenges the 
objections that have been raised to music as a curriculum subject and shows 
the positive contributions that music makes to education. This book, the au- 
thor says, is an attempt to formulate a statement in behalf of music and to offer 
an interpretation of its values in terms of a social philosophy of education. 

In previous works the author has given psychological treatments of music. 
In this book he has treated music philosophically, asking constantly why it 
should be taught. For the music teacher and the music supervisor, he interprets 
the bearings on their work of progressive educational concepts. For the general 
educator, he interprets the educational opportunities which music offers. 

He challenges the music teachers to examine, courageously and funda- 
mentally, every particular of their undertaking, and then to express in con- 
structive action the ideal nature of that enterprise. They must show the sig- 
nificance of their work as teachers of music, in education and in life. Music in 
education must be organized to serve human values. The concept of “human 
values”? becomes the touchstone for self-criticism, and this book, in its page 
after page of careful discussion always based on the question ‘“‘why?” challenges 
the teacher to analyze every music activity included in the curriculum in terms 
of its contribution toward enabling boys and girls to live more richly and com- 
pletely and to succeed more fully in the great business of being human. 

The author discusses at length such questions as the relation between music 
education and the human values. Especially interesting is his discussion of the 
five kinds of musicianship, founded on the ideal that music exists to serve human 
values and to glorify human life. How different would be much of the music- 
teaching if the purpose of every teacher could be to capture, to express, and 
to render potent the human values of music! 

After analyzing music as an individual experience, music as a moral force, 
methods in music education, music and the class, music and the school, the 
author treats what he says is the most important single issue with which edu- 
cational discussions have to deal, namely, the determination of the subjects that 
shall be taught in schools. He therefore brings to a focus all his previous discus- 
sion to answer, in the chapter on music and the curriculum, the question of why 
music should be taught in the schools. 

t James L. Mursell, Human Values in Music Education. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. 388. $2.40. 
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Throughout the book, chapter after chapter, page after page, there is con- 
stant challenge to the teacher of music to reinterpret, reorganize, re-evaluate 
what is being used, how it is being used, and why it is being used. If this chal- 
lenge is met and the resulting stimulation is used, school music should be 
brought to the stage where it will exemplify what educativa should be at its 


very best. 
ALIcEe E. Bivins 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Newer interpretations of play—A comprehensive treatment in one volume of 
the nature and the scope of modern organized play and recreation, which inter- 
prets and explains this important phase of life, should be of real assistance to 
all educators and others interested in recreation. 

The authors of this volume on play: have presented a comprehensive, de- 
tailed, and accurate treatment of the subject. The book is far more than a re- 
vision of the two volumes by Bowen and Mitchell on The Theory of Organized 
Play and The Practice of Organized Play (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.). 

The authors say that in the new work they have organized the material 
around four general lines of thought: (1) a historical background of the present 
play movement, (2) the theoretical explanation of play, (3) the need for play in 
modern life and its place in education, and (4) the administration and the or- 
ganization of play. 

In addition to a most complete discussion of older theories regarding play, 
the book gives consideration to the newer interpretations of play in the light of 
human needs. The authors define play as self-expression for its own sake. A 
comprehensive consideration of the points involved in this interpretation is pre- 
sented. 

The book presents an excellent classification of play activities. The chapters 
dealing with the influence of age and sex on play, the need for play in modern 
life, play as an avenue for character formation, and the place of play in the 
scheme of citizenship training are good. In the treatment of the physical and 
the mental benefits of play, considerable care is shown in presenting scientific 
and objective evidence on the points made. 

Approximately half of the book is contained in Part IV, which tells how play 
is promoted, and therein is presented a comprehensive description of the many 
agencies and programs dealing with recreation, including city recreation pro- 
grams, boys’ and girls’ clubs, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., organized sum- 
mer camps, and athletics in high school and college. The chapter on the organi- 
zation of play activities will give the reader a brief summary of modern methods. 

The book should make an excellent textbook for courses on play and would 
appear to be a valuable reference to be used in connection with the training of all 


t Elmer D. Mitchell and Bernard S. Mason, The Theory of Play. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. viiit++548. $2.80. 
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teachers. The selected references given at the end of each chapter are especially 
extensive and up to date. 

The fact that the authors have included much that is commonly considered 
subject matter of physical education and have presented some descriptive mate- 
rial dealing with practice rather than theory in no way detracts from the merit of 
this book as a comprehensive, detailed, and accurate treatment of modern play 
and recreation. 

D. K. BRACE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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